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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPIRIT FANCIES, 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 
°Tis sweet to sit and muse alone, 
In some still, dreamy dell, 
Where the low breeze with a musical moan, 
Goes murmuring on, o’er glen and fell ; 
And the quivering sunshine spreads a veil 
Of golden gauze across the rill, 
That murmurs on its joyous way, 
Midst moss and flowers adown the hill. 


How softened comes the amber light 
Into this dim and lovely spot; 
Sweeter than aught of man’s proud might, 
_And where his footfall soundeth not. 
And far above me, in the sky, 
The green old trees their branches twine; 
Below, their shadows darkly lie, 
On starry flower, and mantling vine. 


My mossy couch is soft and bright, 
And silver waters lave my feet ; 
And floating down in gushes light, 
Wild bird-songs come my ear to greet 
And here from worldly haunts afar, 
Pure thoughts, and holy, fill my soul; 
And all life’s glorious harmonies 
Blended across my spirit roll. 


And melodies, all strange and old, 
Float shadowy on the sighing breeze; 
Legends which poets ne’er have told, 
Float shadowy on the sighing breeze. 
And these come to my dreaming soul 
Fraught with a meaning deep and true; 
My spirit drinks these melodies, 
As thirsty flowers the soft night-dlew. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BROKER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY FRANCIS A. 


~ 





DURIVAGE. 


w 





Ler us fancy ourselves in a drawing-room, in 
a fashionable street of Boston, some forty years 
ago; a drawing-room which was sumptuously 
furnished according to the taste of those primi- 
tive days when luxury had made but little pro- 
gress, but the furniture of which, in these extrav- 
agant times of forty dollar chairs, would be 
thought shabby.. A Turkey carpet, heavy dam- 
ask curtains, mahogany chairs, a few pictures 
and china vases, a huge mantel-piece, beneath 
which burned a hospitable fire of walnut wood, 
these made up the interior of the rich Mr. Ever- 
ard’s best room. 

He, the broker and money-lender, the architect 
of his own fortunes, the parvenu, as proud of his 
humble origin, as a German baron of his sixteen 
quarterings, sat in a leathern-cushioned, high- 
backed chair, by the fire-place, his polished Su- 
warrow boots laid luxuriously onthe fender, and 
the Patriot dropping listlessly from his hand. 
He was a handsome man of middle age, with a 
keen intellectual look, a high forehead, and dark, 
wavy hair, streaked here and there with threads 
of silver, the tokens, less of age, than care. 

Before him stood, hat in hand, a firm, elder- 
ly looking man in a suit of rusty black, with a 
forgotten pen stuck behind his right ear—the 
evidence of his profession. Mr. Perkin was 
the broker’s book-keeper, right-hand man and 
factotum. 

“So, then, the seizure was effected according 
to my directions ?” said the capitalist, calmly. 

“ To the letter—and the poor gentleman is now 
within four walls.” 

“His own fault,” said the broker, calmly. 
“He had a competence when he went into busi- 
ness—a fine place in the country—enough to live 
upon. When gentlemen choose to dabble in 
stocks and trade without the great prerequisites 
of knowledge of business, tact, and prescience, 
they must expect to go to the wall.” 

Mr. Perkin heaved a sigh ; he had himself been 
unfortunate in business, and he sympathized with 
the poor debtor. 

“Did you make a remark ?”’ asked Mr. Ever- 
ard, raising his eyes from the price current on 
which he had fixed them at the conclusion of his 
speech. 

“T was only sighing, Mr. Everard.” 

“You had better reserve your wind for your 
walk to the office,”’ said the broker, drily, dis- 
missing his employee with a wave of the hand. 
“T shall soon join you there.” 

Mr. Perkin bowed reverentially and withdrew. 
The door opened a few minutes afterwards, to 
admit a most charming young lady in the hey- 
day of youth and beauty, with radiant dark eyes, 

and a smile that darted a sunbeam into her 
father’s heart. 

“My dear Julia!” cried he, dropping his 
paper, “ you look fresh as a rose this morning. 
Late hours don’t seem to affect you. How many 
hearts did you transfix at Mrs. Westerly's last 
night? I staid but a few minutes myself, yet 
long enough to see that you were, as ever, the 
cynosure of all eyes.” 

Julia blashed and laughed, but was silent. 


thing vexed me. Why didn’t you wear the dia- 
mond necklace I gave you ?” 
“ My dear sir, I was afraid it would look os- 
tentatious; none of the girls wear diamonds.” 
“ That’s because they can’t afford it,” said the 
broker, with achuckle. “ But,my Julia can af- 
ford to be a little queen. Haven’t I told you, 
dearest, that I wish to humble these aristocrats, 
to show them that the poor penniless young man 
they once despised and spurned can, now that 
his wealth has given him the eatree of the first 
circles, afford to flaunt it with the best of them ?”’ 
“ And would you make me the exponent of 
such vindictive feclings?”’ said the daughter, 
reproachfully. 
“Not exactly that,” replied the broker, with 
hesitation. “ But—but—in short, Julia, you 
have never suffered from the slights that poison- 
ed my youth. You don’t know how the very 
men whio fawn on me now, set their feet on me 
and tried to keep me down when I was struggling 
upwards. Your mother’s father, child—you never 
knew your grandfather, fortunately — refused 
me her hand once, because I had not enough of 
the world’s goods, though she loved me with a 
woman’s generous affection from the first. But 
I tried to buy her hand—to save the old man 
from utter ruin, and his great family name 
that he was so proud of, from being trampled in 
the dust. That was the revenge of the parvenu.” 
“* And it was a noble revenge, father.” 
I never had cause to be ashamed of it. And 
I hold the honor of many of these aristocratic 
exclusives in my hand, Julia. By closing my 
fingers, I could crush them as easily as I crush 
this newspaper.” 
“ But you will not do it, dear father.” 
* Um! I shall be guided by tircuntsiances. 
There is one man who merits a severe rebuke— 
but enough of him. Julia, they say knowledge 
is power ; it is not so, knowledge is poverty, and 
where 1s the strength of penury ? no—no—money 
is power, and that power I possess.” 
“Remember, dear father, that though it is 
glorious to have a giant’s strength, yet it is not 
noble to use it like a giant.” 
“Tut! tut! child, a truce to your moralizing. I 
can take care of my own interests and honor. 
But, dear Julia,I was speaking of your conquests. 
What do you think of Mr. Richardson, that young 
Canadian? He is a good match, almost as rich as 
myself. He has solicited and I have accorded 
him, a private interview with you this morning. 
Does your heart beat faster at that news ?” 

‘“No, father. He is not the sort of beau to 
cause a flutter in my heart. But what can the 
man want?” 

“ What—but to propose ?” said Mr. Everard, 
smiling. 


“‘ Yes—yes—the Leslies always carried their 
heads high,” muttered Everard. 

“Tcame, sir,” continued the young man, “to 
ask you, before this affair gets wind, to release 
my father from durance.” 

“‘ Have you the means to procure it ?”’ 

“T have some friends, and some credit, Mr. 
Everard. Name the amount of his indebtedness 
to you.” 

The broker opened a desk and took out a little 
memorandum book which he consulted for a 
moment, young Leslie watching him with an 
anxious eye. 

“Mr. Leslie,” said the broker, in a clear, calm 
voice, closing his book ; “I find the amount of 
your father’s debt for money advanced on his 
notes, with interest, and costs, is ten thousand 
dollars.” 

Young Leslie’s countenance fell. 

“Ten thousand dollars! Is it possible he owes 
so much? And where to raise thatsum? To 
raise it instantly—for that is the point.” 

“Your father should have thought of the 
means of payment when he incurred the debt,” 
said the broker, coldly. 

“My fathef is the soul of honor,” said the 
young man, raising his head proudly. “ You 
dare not charge him with anything like fraud. 
An you must not be unmerciful, you must 
wait.” 

“ Wait! I have waited till patience is exhaust- 
ed. Ihave renewed his notes ; my patience is at 
an end, and the law must take its course.” 

“Mr. Everard—you were poor yourself onee.” 

“<I was,” retorted the broker, fiercely, “and 
no one offered me a helping hand. All scorned 
me—especielly, the set to which you belong, 
Gerald Lestie—the porcelain clay of the earth. 
And now, even now, they would spurn the par- 
venu but that they dread his vengeance. I must 
attend to my business now, the law must take 
its course.” 

‘* But, sir,” cried Leslie, catching at a straw, 
“my father has goods on board the Arrow from 
Calcutta, of a value to pay you ten times over.” 

“The Arrow has been overdue six weeks,” 
said the broker, coldly. ‘She has not been 
spoken, the underwriters have given her up long 

“Mr. Everard, you are rich, you can afford 
even to lose this debt.” 

“ What do you know of my affairs ?” said the 
broker. “ Besides, I have other interests than 
mine to care for—I have a daughter.” 

A daughter! That word curbed the passion 
that would otherwise have overflowed the lips of 
young Leslie. He bowed in silence and with- 
drew. Slowly he walked away from the broker’s 
office, stunned and despairing. Suddenly a 





“T shall reject him, then, with the utmost po- 
liteness. Why, father, he is very stupid, he can’t 
talk about anything but shooting bears and pac- 
ing matches on the St. Lawrence.” 

“My dear child, has not some other young 
gentleman blinded your eyes to his merits ?” 

“To the merits of his half a million, you 
mean.” 

“As you please. Well, well, choose accord- 
fere. 
only hope you will be as happy when you marry. 
You do not require fortune in a suitor; your ex- 
cellent sense will prevent your bestowing your 
hand on an unworthy one. 
my dear, till dinner-time. 
Canadian friend, and let him go back to his pac- 
ing-horses with no bad thoughts of us.” 

Kissing his daughter tenderly on the forehead, 
the rich man wended his way to State Strect. 

“ Young man in the private room waiting for 
you, sir!” said Perkin, as the broker entered 
his office. 

Mr. Everard walked deliberately into his little 
back-room, closed the door behind him, and 
bowed civilly to a young gentleman whom he 
found standing by the fire-place. 

“ Mr. Everard ?” said the stranger. 

The broker bowed and motioned his visitor to 
be seated. 

“Mr. Everard,” said the young man, in a 


” 


tremulous voice, “‘ my name is Gerald Leslie. 


name. 

“Mr. Everard,”’ continued the visitor; “I 
come to appeal to your generosity. Last night, 
sir, I passed a pleasantevening ata social party. 
I went home dreaming of no evil. 
ing I rose with bright hopes, and was preparing 


had been arrested and was the tenant of a jail.” 
The broker made no reply ; his face was calm 
and stern. 
“} have learned, sir, that he was arrested at 


rigor of the law to be applied to him.” 
The broker bowed his head in token of assent. 
“ Ah, sir! be merciful. Think of the honor 
of a gray-haired man which has received no stain 





“ But, my darling,” continued the father, “ one 


through a long life.” 


ing to the dictates of your heart, I shan’t inter- | 
I was happy with your poor mother, and I | 


And now good-by, | 
Be gentle with our 


The broker started slightly as he heard that | 


This morn- | 


to go to my office, when I learned that my father | 


your suit—that you had directed the extreme | 


thought flashed upon the darkness of his mind. 
The broker had spoken of his daughter ; the 
word suggested a hope. It was a painful step he 
was about to take, but anything to save a father 
from disgrace and ruin. 

He was soon at the broker’s door, rang, sent in 
his card, and was ushered into the presence of 
| Julia Everard. 

Julia received him politely, but was struck with 
the melancholy expression of his countenance. 

“Good heavens!” cried the impulsive girl, 
“something has happened. You look like the 
bearer of ill news. My father! has anything 
happened to him ?” 

** Your father is well, Miss Everard. 
he groaned deeply. 


” 


} 


Mine,” 


“There they are. But tell me, Perkin, what 
is this terrible affair of Mr. Leslie’s arrest ?”’ 
“Hard case, ma’am.” 

“T must see my father at once; he cannot re- 
fuse to release his creditor at my instance.” 

“Don’t try it, ma’am,” cried the old clerk, 
“it would make him ten times worse. On these 
points Mr. Everard is, I say it with reverence, 
as obstinate as a mule.” 

“Tam afraid you are right,” said Julia. “Poor 
papa! But you, Perkin, you can help me.” 

“ How, ma’am ?”’ 

“Lend me ten thousand dollars.” 

“T could have done it once, ma’am, and not 
have felt it. I was a gentleman then,” he added 
with a sigh. ‘But now I’m not worth ten thoa- 
sand cents.” 

“Dear me!” cried the young lady, wringing 
her little hands. Here a servant announced Mr. 
Richardson. 

“Plague take him!” cried Julia. “ But I 
must see him, I suppose. Perkin, you go into 
the dining-room and wait there. I have a few 
words more to say to you. Good morning, 
Mr. Richardson.” 

Her visitor entered as the clerk withdrew. 

Mr. Richardson was a short, chubby, rosy- 
cheeked man, with a sly twinkle in his eye, very® 
much over-dressed, and wearing a ponderous 
gold watch-chain. ; 

Miss Everard motioned to a seat, but he shook 
his head, winked, stole on tiptoe to the door, 
suddenly opened it, looked out, shook his head, 
closed it, then returned, and sat down by the fire. 

“ Didn’t catch him at it ?”’ 

“Who ?” asked Miss Everard, slightly raising 


her eyeb: % . ; J 
i. Servant said Richardson with another wink. 
“ Dear me, ma’am, do you suppose they live 
in kitchens¢ Not at all, they reside at key- 

holes, always.” 

The young lady stared. 

“It's a good way,” said Mr. Ri:hardson, con- 
fidentially, “to run a straw through the key-hole 
suddenly. Ever try that !” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“Thave. But to change the subject. I’m 


“All right,” said the clerk. 

“Then away with you, Perkin, send this 
money, by an unknown, hand, to my father, and 
let him release Mr. Leslie. Then find Mr. Les- 
lie, and apologize for the arrest—say it was all a 
mistake. Do what I bid you, and I'll bear you 
harmless. Go! fly!” 

With all the speed his ‘“rheumatics ” permit- 
ted the old clerk vanished, to do the bidding of 
the “ ministering angel.” 

As Julia and her father were seated together, 
after dinner, Mr. Leslie senior, and his son, sud- 
denly entered the room. At sight of the former, 
the broker was a little confused, but his confusion 
changed to surprise, when Mr. Leslie addressed 
him : 

“ My dear sir, allow me to thank you-——” 

“You have no thanks to give me, sir,” said 
the broker. “The debt cancelled, the affair is 
ended. Iwas very sorry for the annoyance I 
subjected you to.” 

“ The debt is not cancelled, Mr. Everard, and 
I have come to pay it. The Arrow is coming 
up the bay, and a friend of mine has ad- 
vanced me ten thousand on the cargo.” 

“ But, my dear sir, I have received the ten 
thousand dollars, already.” 

“Mr. Everard this generous fabrication does 
you honor ; I know your scruples, but I tell you 
Iam amply able to acquit my debt. The ar- 
rival of my ship sets me up in the world again.” 

While the broker was lost in bewilderment, 
Richardson burst into the room. 

“Just dropped in to say good-by,” said he, 
“Tm off. Got all I wanted,” he whispered to 
Everard. ‘ Such a beauty, and sucha bargain ! 
You shall see it, though L 
it. Here!” and he thrust the casket into the 
broker’s hands. 

“This necklace !” said the broker, opening 
the casket. “ Where did you get it ?” 

“Hush !” whispered Julia, to her father. “ It 
was too rich for me ever to wear. I prefer 
pearls, and this trinket saved your honor.” 

“Mr. Everard,” said young Leslie, “ when 
our family seemed on the brink of ruin, I 
dared not ask what I now solicit, your permis- 





a thousand times obliged to you for the honor of 
this interview. Ihad a very particular, confi- 
dential communication to make to you.” 

“« Well, sir.” 

“Can you guess it ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well, then, I’m—private and confidential, you 
understand—I’m engaged to be marricd.” 

Miss Everard felt greatly relieved. 

“ Now what do you think I came to Boston 
for?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“To purchase presents for the adored—dresses 
and all that sort of thing. I got everything I 
want, butone. Iam rich enough to afford an 
expensive chain, and I’veset my heart on carrying 


to suit me, and I want you, my dear young lady, 
to help me.” 

A sudden idea flashed across Julia’s mind. 

“My dear sir, nothing could be more oppor- 
tune. I know of an article that would suit you 
exactly, a gift for a princess. But the purchase 
must be very private, for the person who has 
this article to dispose of would die if it were 
ever known. You are aware, Mr. Richardson, 
that diamond necklaces are not bought for a 


song.” 





“ Speak, Mr. Leslie, I conjure you.” 

“Miss Everard, there was atime when I had 
hoped to address you on my—forgive me, forgive 
me—I know not what I am saying—but my 
father, my poor father, has been arrested for 
debt.” 

“ Arrested for debt! who could have been so 
base ?”’ 

“Hush! hush! Miss Everard, you know not 
whom you are accusing. Business hardens the 
best of hearts. But my father has been arrested 
by yours—a debt of ten thousand dollars. I have 
tried to procure his release, but your father is 
inflexible. I am going now, with hardly a hope, 
to try to raise the money; if I fail, O, promise 
me to try to soften the heart I appealed to in 
vain. He may listen to your voice who turned 
a deaf ear to mine.” 

““Mr. Leslie,” said the young lady, earnestly, 
‘you may rely upon my best efforts.” 

“Heaven bless you! It is the only favor I 
shall ever ask at your hands, for we are ruined 
now !”’ said the young man. And not daring to 

trust himself with another word, he made his 

adieux. - 

Julia remained stupified at what she had just 
| heard. It was the first time she had been made 
acquainted with any of the transactions of the 
counting-room, and it was an unpleasant initia- 
tion into its mysteries. While she was retlecting 
| on the communication, Perkin entered the room. 
| “T beg a thousand pardons, miss, but Mr. 

Everard sent me up for his papers—he had for- 
| gotten them.” 
| 


“Money is no sort of object, my dear Miss 


| Everard.” 


“Not even ten thousand dollars ?”” 

The Canadian pulled out his pocket-hook. 

“Stay, Mr. Richardson,” said the young lady. 
“7 will send you the person who has this trinket 
to dispose of ; you will find him a person of 
honor.’ 

Sh@ vanished from the room with a light step. 


’ 


A few minutes afterwards, Perkin entered with 
a small casket. 
’ 


“Good morning, Mr. Richardson,’ 
“ Ah, Perkin, how d’ye do? 


”» 


So you've got 
the selling of that necklace. 

“It’s out of my line altogether, but I. prom- 
ised the owner to do the best I could with it. 
However, the price is fixed—ten thousand dol- 
lars—not a mill more or less,” 

Mr. Richardson opened the casket and utter- 
ed an exclamation of surprise and admiration. 

“ Them’s um !”’ said he, *‘them’s um, Noth- 
em at the jeweller’s. Fanny will die of 
Here, old fellow, count those notes and 

I start for home this afternoon,’’ 


ing like ’ 
delight. 


let me go. 


tised thumb and finger ran over the pile of notes. 
‘Make my excuses to the young lady,” said 
the Canadian, snatching his hat. ‘ Perhaps I'll 
drop in again before I go—pour prendre conge.” 
And away he went. 
As soon as the street-dloor was fairly closed on 


his burly form, Julia sought her agent. 
** Have you got the money “’ were her first 





words. 


home a diamond necklace. I can’t find anything | 


sion to address your daughter !” 

“Julia!” cried the broker, turning to his 
daughter. The blushes told the story. He 
joined their hands. 

“ But you have forgotten my necklace,” said 
the Canadian. “ 1’m in a hurry.” 

“Take it,” said the broker, with a sly glance 
at his daughter. ‘“ You’ve got a bargain ; it cost 
fifteen thousand dollars.” 

Need we say that the broker was satisfied with 
his daughter’s choice, and that from that day for- 
ward he relaxed in his severity to unfortunate 

debtors ? 


+ 2oe > 

{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SWEET, GOOD NIGHT. 

; BY J. ALPORD. , 

Sweet, good night, I now must leave thee, 


Yet [ know not how to part; 
Every tender thought, believe me, 





“ Right to a dollar,” said the clerk, as his prac- | 


Is thine own, and all my heart. 


May thy slumbers be refreshing, 
May thy dreams afford delight; 
Hence, and with thee take my bleasing, 
This fond kiss, and then good-night. 


Yet, 0, yet a moment longer,— 
I had something more to say ; 


| Love than memory seems the stronger, 
Else I should not bid thee stay. 


For I know not why I press thee 
Longer with me to remain 

Lest it be once more to bless thee, 
And to say good-night aguin. 


- ~~woem > a 


AMERICA AND AUSTRIA. 


Sut Austria has not done with America ret. 
The principles of the two countrics are se dis- 
metrically opposed that they cannot meet with- 
out contiiet. The commerce of the Western 
power is so extending, that the two nations must 
meet again, and more frequealy, Austrian 
rontine aml etiquette will be put to severe trials ; 
but there will be a Commodore Perry for other 
exclusive systems besides that of Japan ; and we 
may look forward to the day even when some 
lanil-going commodore shall bid the everlasting 
gates lift up their heads, proclaim freedom, even 
in Vienna or Milan, and enter the capital of des- 
potism, with the American colors flying, and the 
band, echoed in the hearts of the people, playing 
“ Hail Columbia.”—London Leader. 


—-— — + wre > 
GRAY IN A TUB OF WATER. 


The poet, Gray, was fearful of fire, and kept 
a ladder of ropes in his bedroom. Some mis- 
| chiexous brether collegians at Cambridge kaew 

this, and in the middle of a dark night rensed 

him with the cry of fire. The staircase, they 
| said, was in flames. Up went the window, and 
Gray hastened down his rope ladder as quick 3s 
possible, into a tub of water, which hack beer 
placed at, the bottom. to receive him. ‘The joke 
cured Gray of his fears, but he would net for- 
give it, and immediately changed his college:— 


Saturday Courier. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE COUNT AND MAGICIAN. 


Mustaena Errexpi was the wonder of Na- 
ples; high and low, rich and poor came to him 
for adviee, or from curiosity. There were cer- 
tain hours of the day, and certain days of the 
week only, that the magician gave audience to the 
public ; and when he did so his house was al- 
ways thronged. It was perhaps, something 
rather singular that such a person should be per- 
mitted to carry on his peculiar business ander 
such a government, and in such a city as Naples; 
but Mustapha Effendi was no common man, and 
if the truth was known, was frequently consulted 
by the authorities the nselves, while the chief of 
police had more than once been laid under ob- 
ligations to him for information which was of a 
most valuable character to him. The reader 
will remember, that once already in these pages, 
the magician has been represented as sending a 
note to this official; a circumstance that would 
not have been very likely to occur unless they 
were on terms of intimacy, and at least fully 
understood and trusted each other. 

In an occupation like that in which Mustapha 
Effendi was engaged, it was necessary to use 
much judgment and discretion ; and the manner 
in which his principal apartment was furnished 
and arranged, exhibited a great knowledge of 
human nature, and a true eye for effect. Over 
the lofty gothic chair which formed his seat, and 
from whence his audience was given, there was 
placed an hour-glass of large dimensions, which 
specified in its falling sands precisely the period 
of time that his conference would continue with 
each visitor, and as they approached him, this 
glass was always turned. As its last sand fell, 
no matter who was his visitor, noble or canaille, 
he silently pointed to the empty glass, and Has- 
san who knew his master’s mood even by a sin- 
gle glance, at once broke off the interview by 
approaching with his white wand to escort the 
visitor from the room. The rich were taxed in 
princely sums for their audiences, while the poor 
often retired with a purse heavier than when 
they came. The motives of conduct which the 
magician was actuated by, be they what they 
might, were unfathomable, while his deeds were 
so unobjectionable, his house so quiet and order- 
ly, that even the lynx-eyed law could find no 
cause for interference. 

Count Alban Colonna, in common with others 
of his class in Naples, had been exercised with 
some curiosity touching this singular man ; who 
was no less known for the wonders of his art, 
than for his open-handed justice and liberality to 
all. The count had several times appointed a 
day for visiting Mustapha Effendi, with his 
daughter, but various circumstances had inter- 
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vened to prevent their doing so, more especially 
of late, owing to the troubles with which the 
reader is already acquainted. Indeed, it had for 
awhile become absolutely dangerous for him to 
show himself in public ; but a lull at the present 
time in the excitement which had existed, had 
resolved him, with proper precautions, to venture 
once more abroad, and he did so. At the mo- 
ment to which we now refer, it was the audience 
hour of Mustapha Effendi, and the count’s valet 
had applied at the magician’s, to know if audience 
could be had for his master and young mistress. 
Having received assurance of their welcome, the 
count and his daughter were now being conduct- 
ed by Hasean to the audience hall already des- 
cribed, 

The count who had come more from curiosity 
than any other motive, and who affected to scoff 
at the idea of this man’s possessing extraordinary 
power, was nevertheless quite awed by the silent 
yet strong effect that the belongings of all about 
him presented ; while the gentle Nydia almost 
trembled at the mingled influences of curiosity 
and surprise. She incontinently drew closer to 
her father, as her eyes scanned the full and gen- 
eval effect of the room, as though she feared 
tie stramtge power that presided over such a 
scene as this. But the attendant marshalled 
them respectfully forward, bowing low after the 
fashion of the East, and the count and his daugh- 
ter approached the audience portion of the hall, 
where at a sign from Hassan they became seated, 
and conscious that they were inhaling a most de- 
lightful fragrance that seemed at the same time 
to havea slightly nareotic effect upon the senses, 
perfeetly delicious in its sensation upon the 
system. 

“ How deliciously fragrant,” said Nydia, in a 
low voice. 

“It is indeed,” said the father, taking a full 
inspiration into his lungs. “I cannot detine it, 
and yet Lhave inhaled such odors or some of 
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by his side, as though he was commaning with 
some unknown spirit; but now as he rose upon 
his feet, ho presented a most striking appear- 
ance. Tall, even to an extraordinary degree, 
he towered above the surroundings of his posi- 
tion like a dark spirit. His dark features, almost 
mulatto in hue, seemed still more sombre by 
reason of the profuse and long, jet-black beard. 
His eyes were large, searching and brilliant, and 
his voice, as he spoke, deep in its notes, yet mu- 
sical and finely modulated. He performed some 
simple ceremony, of the import of which his 
visitors knew nothing, though Count Colonna 
seemed already to fecl that he was in the pres- 
ence of no ordinary man, and every moment 
grew more and more interested in the scene. 
At last the magician said : 

“ What would the noble Alban Colonna and 
his fair daug!iter with Mustapha Effendi?” 

“Curiosity has brought us hither,” answered 
the count; “we have heard of your fame, and 
would see one who has evinced such wisdom.” 

““The same can be exhibited and exercised by 
any one who has the tact, wit and application to 
compass the matter.” 

“You surprise me,” said the count. 

« And why ?” 

“ Because I presumed that you pretended to 
superhuman power, like others of your calling, 
whom I have chanced to meet.” 

“Then you were informed that I did so?” 

“No.” 

“It was but an inference of your own?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Then believe me when I say that I have 
never pretended to such power to any one, 
not even the humblest visitor I ever had.” 

“T am surprised at this.” 
“ Say rather you are undeceived.” 


“What is the meaning of these singular sur- 
roundings,” continued the count, “if you do 
not profess connection with other power than 
that of man ?” 

“They are not without their influence,” an- 
swered the magician, ‘and make more impres- 
sive the truths which I utter; especially with a 
certain class, who, being dead to reason and 
goodly influence, are better moved by such 
things as awe them and confound their under- 
standings.” 

“You are certainly very honest.” 

“T try to be so.” 

“And do you tell all thus plainly of your 
calling ?” 

“No.” 

“ And why not 

“ Because the mood does not suit me. I care 
little for those who visit me here unless I can 
right a wrong, or help the weak. With others, 
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my business is short, and performed in a way 
to amuse them for the round sum they leave with 
my faithful attendant, Hassan, yonder. Few 
have entered here, on whom I cared to pass a 
second thought, as to their thoughts of me ; they 
come, they go, and are forgotten.” 

“All this is certainly very strange,” replied the 
count; “more strange to me, than if you had 
attempted to mystify us. We hear of your char- 
ities, your good advice to the lower classes of the 
people, your strange knowledge of nearly all 
things, and yet when we visit the magician, he 
frankly tells us that he is no magician at all. 
Is not this very strange ?” 

“B fore you, and such as you,” continued 
Mustapha Effendi, “ I would be judged rightly. 
The harmless mystery of these matters about me, 
are all designed for good, in enforcing justice 
and right as far as I can construe these matters. 
Because I do not pretend to any superhuman 
power, think not that the faculties which Provi- 
dence has given me are not keenly alive and 
significant to me of things which to others con- 
vey no meaning. There are constant influences 
eyer surrounding us that are full of uninter- 
preted legends to men. These, as far as in one 
lies, I study, translate and understand; and by 
this means judge of the past, and the prospect of 
the future. Ihave foretold events of importance 
to others, that they could not divine. Need I 
remind your lordship, that I foretold the attack 
upon your palace, the night and even the very 
hour, and happily the police were enabled to re- 
pulse the mob.” 

“You did. The police themselves toll me 
this under an injunction of secrecy, and I have 
much, very much to thank you for in that mat- 
ter. Moreover, I shall consider it a favor if you 
will name asum of money, such as may seem 
to you commensurate with the value of that infor- 
mation.” 

“Had my object in giving it been to elicit 





them uncombined.” 

The wild chanting of the strange musical in- 
strument already referred to, was the only sound 
that broke the singular silence of the room. 
Tlassan, the attendant, who had marshalled them 
in, moved as @ cat might have trod, and with as 
little noise in motion, while the very air seemed 
filled with mysterious influences. ‘The momen- 
tary and lurid flash of the burning incense now 
and then dazzled the eyes of both father and 
daughter, who found themselves involuntarily 
addressing each other in whispers. Once or 
twice the large Asiatic owl spread its immense 
winge, uttered a low, guttural sound, and settled 
down again upon its perch. 

The magician had permitted them to remain 
thus for a few moments, while he himself sat 
with his faee buried in his hands upon the table 


money, I should have at once communicated 
with your lordship direct.” 

“So it would seem.” 

“That information was freely given for a holy 
purpose; it called for no repayment in gold.” 

* But our thanks, my own and my danghter’s, 
are surely due to you.” 

“ Mustaplfa Effendi has told you that he holds 
to no superhuman power, and yet matter con- | 
cerning yourself is known to him, as you shall 
acknowledge, which you dream not of.” | 
“ Indecd !” ; | 

} 
| 








Yes.” 

“And you will reveal this to me?” 

“T will, because your safety and that of your 
child depends upon it.” 

“ When will you speak of this matter?” 

“Ere you leave me, I willdo so. May I ex- | 








amine and read the lines of this fair hand?” he 
continued, approaching Nydia’s side. 

After a moment’s hesitation, as if ashamed to 
meet his open and frank manner by a token of 
distrust, she held forth her hand, and the magi- 
cian taking it, seemed to pore over the delicate 
member in mental abstraction. The strange, 
fitful light of the room fell daintily upon the del- 
icate figure of the lady, and contrasted it strong- 
ly with the tall, masculine and mysterious per- 
son of the magician, as the two stood there to- 
gether, with theirhands joined. At last the ma- 
gician raised his head as though he had been 
studying deeply, and fixed his clear, dark eye 
upon the face of Nydia, as he asked : 

“Have you a brother, lady ?” 

“None.” 

“No brother ?” 

“None,” repeated Nydia, 

“But these lines rarely deceive the practised 
eye,” he continued, 
haps ?” 

“No.” 

Again the magician bent over the hand with 
curious minuteness. 

“ An adopted brother ?” 

“‘No—yes—that is, I have no brother at all,” 
stammered Nydia. 

“Then, lady, I shall inquire no farther, for 
there has been one who has stood in that rela- 
tion to you, or in a dearer one !”’ 

The count who had been a close observer of 
the scene, saw the heaving breast of his child, 
and as she withdrew her hand from the magi- 
cian and placed it within his arm, he felt that it 
trembled. The loss of her young playmate years 
ago, was a theme which the count had never 
alluded to before his child, since the day of their 
separation, but it was by no means a forgotten 
subject. He had often read in his daughter’s 
unconscious face the memory of that deep, 
though childish affection. She had gradually 
grown calmer and calmer externally about the 
separation, and had resolved that her father 
should not discover any remaining weakness in 
her relative to it; buther heart had never for a 
moment been unfaithful to Alphonse, and when 
the magician, by some secret intelligence he pos- 
sessed, was thus enabled to recall this feature of 
her history, it revived all so vividly, especially 
the word adopted,—for Alphonse was wont to re- 
pay her in his boyhood with such kind smiles, 
when she called him her adopted brother—that 
she could not entirely control her feelings, and 
thus her hand trembled beneath her father’s arm. 

Shrewdly observing thaf the turn which the 
conversation had taken was not apparently rel- 
ished by the count, or the daughter cither, the 
magician changed it at once, and turning to the 
father, said : 

“You have a steward in your employ, named 
Bartolo Tonti, my lord ?” 

“T have.” 

“Do you deem him honest ?” 

“‘Indifferently so,” was the reply. 

“Then I must warn you.” 

“ Of him ?” 

“Yes. Trust him not at all in any critical 
matter, and look well to him.” 

“Tn what respect is he dishonest ?” 

“He is not to be trusted, my lord, in care of 
the palace.” 

“T shall look to him at once.” 

“ And now, my lord, there will be another at- 
tack upon your palace, this very night,‘by the 
lazzaroni, one hour after midnight.” 

“Strange man, how know you this ?” 

“That matters not. I cannot prevent it, but 
I can forewarn you.” 

“ Again have we become your debtors.” 

“Not at all, this is mere justice.” 

“ But Iam better prepared for these rascals, 
now,” continued the count, “‘and with this timely 
notice, I fear them not.” Then turning to Ny- 
dia, he continued, ‘‘ we must hasten to the shel- 
ter of our own walls, my child, since this is so, 
for we have much to do in instructing our 
people.” 

“Let me, too, thank you,” said Nydia, ad- 
dressing the magician, “ both for your politeness 
here, and for the protection your knowledge has 
given us.” 

“Lady, this duty has also been a supreme 
pleasure,” answered the magician, bowing low 
as he spoke. 

“But stay,” said the count; ‘is there no re- 
ward which [ can offer you in recognition of this 
second important favor?” 

“*My lord, yes; there is a favor I would fain 
ask of you,” said the magician, as a thought 
seemed to flash across his mind. 

“Name it.” 


“ You had a brother, per- 


“‘T fear it will seem impertinent.” 

“By no means.” 

“Tt is for another, not myself,” continued the 
magician. 

“‘T shall be most happy to serve you or your 
friend.” 

“There is a young artist, my lord—” 

“Ay, ’tis strange. 1 meant to have asked 
you of a certain artist whom the police told me 
you knew, but I had forgotten the matter.” 

“Doubtless it is the same person, my lord ; 
he had the good fortune to serve you when the 
mob attacked your carriage.” 

“ And most essentially, too ; but what of him ? 
I sought to find him, and learn who he was, but 
the police could not find his whereabouts.” 

‘*He is but an humble artist, my lord ; but, if 
you would permit him to make some copies from 
the gems of your gallery, he would feel richly 
repaid for the service he rendered you on that 
occasion.” 

‘He is most welcome.” 

“ T will tell him so.” 

** When he may choose.” 

“ Thank you, my lord.” 

‘Let this card be his. entree; my people un- 
derstand the token.” 

At this juncture Hassan, at a sign from his 
master, appeared and conducted the visitors from 
the apartment. The count pressed a purse of 
gold upon the lad, as he left the house, and then 
hastened back to his palace, which would again 
be besieged that night. 

The magician continued standing until they 
had departed, and then threw himself into his 


chair, sunk his head upon his hand, and was lost 
in thought. He did not move, or give signs of 
life in any shape for a long period. He refused 
to receive any further company that day; and 
Hassan, usually so taciturn and quiet, ventured 
to ask his master if he was ill. Mustapha Ef- 
fendi looked kindly upon his boy, and bade him 
not to worry about him, that he was well, quite 
well, physically at least; but the observant boy 
was not satisfied, and watched his master anx- 
iously. - 

In the mean time the count, having been 
warned of Bartolo’s treachery, did not trust him 
that night! and the conspirators, not finding the 
avenue opened to them, vented their rage by a 
bold but fruitless attack, which was soon com- 
pletely defeated, and themselves dispersed. 

The magician had brought no specifte charge 
against Bartolo, and so the count resolved not 
to dismiss one who had been so many years one 
of his retainers; but at the same time he deter- 
mined to watch him; and it was owing to the 
count’s vigilance that night that the steward did 
not put in practice his intended treachery as it 
regarded the secret entrance. The count was 
exceedingly puzzled at the character of Musta- 
pha Effendi. If the magician had tried to im- 
press him with respect and awe for him, he could 
not have succeeded so well as he had done, sim- 
ply by his frankness and honesty. He was sorry 
for the little allusion in relation to Nydia; but 
the importance of the information communicated 
by the magician threw all else for the time being 
into the shade. But the father did not fail ul- 
timately to dwell upon this with wonder, whether 
it was really chance or an intuitive knowledge 
that had enabled him to refer to a subject that 
had been buried in oblivion for half a score of 
years. He thought that Nydia looked sadder 
and far less happy after that visit; but time, he 
reasoned, which had nearly obliterated those re- 
collections, would ere long erase them altogether 
from the tablets of his daughter’s memory. 


Nydia was filled with strange thoughts that 
night, and, looking into her tiny hand, tried 
again and again to find something there that 
should be equally intelligible to her as it had 
been to the magician, and then she would give 
up in despair, and be almost ready to cry with 
vexation, and then she would think of Alphonse, 
and wonder when chance would again place him 
by her side. Nydia’s nurse that night—an old 
and loving servant, who had rocked her in her 
cradle—marked the wayward and uneasy mood 
of her darling, and shook her gray old head, and 
talked quietly to herself, and touched her heart, 
and recalled the memory of that noble boy who 
used to play by Nydia’s side. The old woman 
was right ; she read the girl’s heart exactly ; and 
by-and-by Nydia looked up, and her eyes rested 
on those of her kind, good old nurse, and she 
read the sympathy there, and she kissed the old 
nurse, brushed away a quick tear in her own eye, 
and at last fell asleep. 

The old nurse sat and watched by her side af- 
fectionately for a long time, until at last foot- 
steps were heard approaching the door, and anon 
her master’s hand threw open the door gently, 
and he stepped in with a gentleness that beto- 
kened a desire not to arouse his child. 

“Good nurse, how is my child, after this com- 
motion to-night ?” 

“ Well, my lord, well, I think.” 

“ Hark! what was that ?’’ asked the count. 

“ She did but speak in her sleep.” 

“Speak ? does she often do that ?”’ asked the 
father, thoughtfully. 

“Not very, my lord.” 

The father took a lamp, and, shading it with 
his hand, approached the couch whereon his 
daughter was sleeping. No wonder a flush of 
pride crossed his face as he beheld her lying 
there in all her simplicity and maiden beauty. 
She was indeed beautiful to look upon, and pure 
as the blue sky yonder that is looking in at the 
turreted window with its eyes of many stars. 
See, those lovely lips move, but no sound comes 
forth. Hark! that gentle whisper was almost 
audible. The father bends lower, and turns his 
ear to catch the sound, while the lips move 
again, and this time audibly : 

“ Alphonse ! dear Alphonse !’”” 

An arrow shot to his heart would not have 
startled the proud count more thoroughly than 
those words had done. He bit his lips as he 
turned away until the blood started from them, 
and, putting down the lamp, he hastened from 
the room. His worst suspicions were true; he 
had confirmation from her of the most truthful 
character. The fatal, fatal chance that placed 
that boy by her side! Is there nothing that can 
eradicate that childish passion? Alas! that it 
should have taken root so deeply. The unhappy 
father walked his study in a state of mind diffi- 
cult to describe. Vexation, sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, and many other emotions, were moving 
him; and ever and anon he would pause and 
repeat Nydia’s sleeping words : 

“ Alphonse! dear Alphonse !”’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


A few days subsequent to the visit which we 
have described in the last chapter, from Count 
Colonna and his daughter upon the magician, 
Mustapha Effendi, there appeared before the no- 
bleman’s palace gates the person of a young 
artist, draped in the picturesque and graceful 
attire to which that class of the populace of Na- 
ples, Florence and Rome to this day adhere. 
His figure was one of tine muscular development, 
his hair was long, dark and glossy, and a slight 
moustache ornamented his lip. 








He carried un- 
der his arm the portable materials of an artist, 
and looked like one absorbed in a love of the 
art. Although the reader would have recog- 
nized in him the same person who afforded the 
signal aid to Count Alban Colonna, in the street 
attack upon his carriage, and also him whom we 
have met in the conspirators’ cellar, as one of 
the disaffected confederacy, yet his outward ap- 
pearance indicated one possessed of the most 
peaceable and quiet purposes, whose calling was 
that ofan artist, and who had seemingly little or 
| no ambition beyond it. 








His countenance expressed a quiet, tncon- 
cerned appearance ; and, though he knew that 
he had been for many days, until nearly the 
present time, sought by the police, there was not 
the least trepidation or fear evinced in his gene- 
ral tanner or appearance. What possible mo- 
tive could have drawn him thus to visit the place 
except an ardent love of his art, knowing the 
connt’s rich and valuable collection of pictures 
to be unrivalled by any private gallery, it would 
be difficult to say, or, perhaps we may say, the 
story will show. At all events, he had been 
granted this permission in good faith as we have 
seen; and, on presenting his card to the steward, 
he was at once politely conducted to the picturé- 
gallery of thé palace by Bartolo Tonti. Here he 
quietly opened his package of utensils, and pre- 
pared to make such copies of the pictures as 
might favorably strike his eye for this purpose, 
while he moved about and prepared his colors 
like one who was no novice in art. 

He studied the gems of art before him with 
the eye of a connoisseur, now dreaming over a 
Guido and now a Raphael, until at last he 
seemed to be completely lost before a portrait 
executed by some masterly hand. It was one of 
great depth and power of expression, and evena 
casual observer would have been apt to pause 
before it to study its artistic points. But to the 
young artist it appeared to poggess peculiar 
charms, for he gazed and gazed like one com- 
pletely absorbed before it. He seized his pencil, 
and, arranging his canvass, sought to copy it. 
Was it magic, or what made the head he drew 
grow so wonderfully like the original upon his 
canvass? He worked on, entirely lost in his oc- 
cupation for hours, without a moment’s pause 
for rest or food ; he seemed like one infatuated, 
until at last, after drawing a long breath, like 
one awaking from a trance, he said, “ Enough, 
enough ! this work unmans, unnerves me; more 
another time,” and, laying by his copy, he went 
on quietly to study other gems of the fine collec- 
tion, now pausing here and there to make a hasty 
sketch. 

It was evidently a rich treat to the foung art- 
ist that he now enjoyed, and he gazed on many 
of the fine pictures as though they had been liy- 
ing friends whom he had known for years. In 
the mean time, while he was thus engaged, the 
count entered, bowed him welcome, and took 
the liberty of examining the sketch he had elab- 
orated of the head we have referred to, admired 
its bold and dashing skill, its strength of color, 
and bade the artist to come and go at his will. 
Nor did Count Alban Colonna forget to thank 
him in earnest tones for his prompt and import- 
ant assistance to him in the streets of Naples, at 
the time when his carriage was so suddenly at- 
tacked by the mob, assuring the young artist 
that any manner in which he could repay the 
service would be eagerly improved by him; at 
the same time closing his thanks by a eulogy 
upon the courage and self-possession of his con- 
duct on the trying occasion, and left him with a 
kind assurance of his continued favor. 

Still the artist lingered about those enchanting 
walls, until at last a gentle footstep was heard 
upon the corridor, and in a moment after the 
gallery door was opened, and Nydia Colonna 
entered, without observing that there was any 
one present save herself. But, on discovering 
the artist, she turned, and was about to leave the 
gallery, when, calling to mind the liberty her 
father had given in her presence touching a cer- 
tain artist’s visits when they were at the ma- 
gician’s, Mustapha Effendi, she realized at once 
that this must be he to whom they referred, and 
for whom the favor asked was granted. Thus 
feeling again quite at ease, more especially as it 
was under her father’s roof, after she recalled 
what had brought the stranger there, she at once, 
and with her native courtesy, resolved to address 
him politely. 

“T presume you are the artist of whom Mus- 
tapha Effendi spoke to us yesterday?” she said, 
approaching him frankly. 

“The same, lady,” was the reply, while the 
artist bowed low. 

“You are quite welcome here,” continued 
Nydia, “for we are much and eminently indebted 
to you for a most opportune service before the 
mob that attacked our carriage the other day.” 

“The success of my effort, lady, carried with 
it its own reward,”’ said the artist. “ Butdo you 
not know me, Nydia?” 

“ Alphonse !’”’ exclaimed the beautiful girl, as 
the artist turned his face towards her, and threw 
back the clustering hair from his brow. 

“Yes, dear one, it is Alphonse.” 

“You know the strange, dark man, the ma- 
gician, then ?”’ she asked. 

“T know him well. <A firm and wise friend,” 
was the artist’s reply. 

“‘My father and I were there but a few days 
since,” she continued. 

“He told me so.” 

“Ts he not a most wonderful man ?—so dark 
and mysterious, and he seems possessed so 
strangely of knowledge and foresight.” 

“He certainly has means of information which 
he keeps to himself, but as to mystery, that is 
only in his paraphernalia and ornaments.” 

“ Do you really think so, Alphonse ?”’ 

“T do, most certainly.” 

As these few hasty words were spoken, Al- 
phonse had led Nydia to one of the seats that 
formed the centre of the gallery, and, sitting 
here, the tenderest recollections of the past were 
reviewed, and talked over and over again; the 
hours of their childhood, so well and dearly re- 
membered, were reviewed. The hand of the 
prond and beautiful girl was in his own, and his 
eyes drank in of the loveliness of hers. These 
moments, “all too fair to last,” repaid them for 
many along day of heart-ache, many a weary 
and longing hour. They felt this to be the real- 
ization of long-cherished hopes, and silently 
looked into each other’s faces, while “eyes dis- 
closed what eyes alone can tell.” But now they 
remember that this is but a brief joy, that the 
same stern barrier remains between them still, 
that her birth and rank, as contrasted with his 

own humble sphere, is as a partition wall be- 
tween them and the consummation of their dear- 
est wish. 
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And now, sitting thus tenderly together, Al- 
phonse related to Nydia the story of his eventful 
career since they had parted, of all the peculiar 
vicissitudes which he had realized, and finally of 
the princely fortune which he possessed, and the 
singular means by which it came into his hands. 
Nydia listened as Desdemona did to the story of 
the swarthy Moor, filled with wonder, admira- 
tion and tender sympathy, now following him in 
his daily routine of duty in the Turkish capital, 
now within the solitary walls of his prison, where 
chains were to be borne, now with the dark and 
guilty man, the pirate prisoner, and now on his 
yenturesome escape. Then as a fisherman on 
the Grecian coast, gradually gaining the means 
to prosecute his purpose, and his subsequent 
adventures and life in Smyrna, and, finally, his 
successful voyage to his native land, and even to 
the hour in which he had succeeded, as the stu- 
dent, in meeting her in the palace gardens. 

What fair moments were these for Nydia, and 
how she hung upon his eloquent tongue, now 
dropping a tear, now wreathing her lips in smiles, 
while the young artist felt as though bound by 
enchantment ! - 

The affection which had exercised them as 
children they had at that time hardly understood, 
or at least not until the sad moment of their part- 
ing. While nought but sunshine rested upon 
their path, the true sentiment of their young 
hearts was not interpreted; but now, sitting 
there, and having revealed to her his story since 
that childish period, Alphonse poured forth into 
her willing ear the depth and tenderness of his 
love. He told her that he had never ceased to 
pray for her, to live for her, and in spirit daily 
had he lived over those happy days of their chfld- 
hood. He told hef how those thoughts of love 
and true devotion had sustained him amid de- 
privation, hardship, peril, and, at times, almost 
despair. How, let what would be the view be- 
fore him, she had always formed its perfection; 
that his heart was wholly and irrevocably hers, 
and that, although to them now there seemed 
such small hope of being able formally to bind 
their hearts in one, yet he felt that such love 
would in the end triumph over all obstacles. 

“ Dear Alphonse,” whispered Nydia, “ you are 
so hopeful, so eloquent !” 

“ Because of you, dearest; you are the theme 
which makes both.” 

“ But my father!’ said Nydia, starting as the 
thought came over her. 

“ What of him, Nydia ?”’ 

“Should he discover us here, and thus.” She 
blushed as she disengaged the arm that encircled 
her waist. 

“Tt is true, Nydia, we cannot be too cautious ; 
the least indiscretion, or untimely observation on 
your father’s part, would discover whom I really 
am to him, and then there would follow another 
separation. 

“Alas! the very thought is terrible!” she re- 
plied, drawing closer to his side. 

And the hours flew quickly by, and Nydia’s 
head was resting on his shoulder, and his arm 
was still about her waist. The twilight grew 
more and more dim, but they heeded it not, for 
their loves lighted up the walls of that rare old 
gallery, and the pictures seemed to look down 
upon them with their deep spiritual eyes, as 
though, in spite of their lips being sealed, they 
yet thought and saw the same for all that; and 
as they looked upon the serene face of the vir- 
gia, it seemed clothed with a smile, as if she ap- 
proved their love. 

And there they wandered together around the 
spacious collection, recalling their childish recol- 
lections and associations, as connected with each 
picture, now pausing to point out the beauties of 
one, and to study the effect of another, until the 
last lingering rays of light warned them still more 
earnestly that they must indeed part. Strange 
were the feelings of Alphonse during this visit to 
his childhood’s home. But a few steps only sen- 
arated him from the parental, roof, the humble 
lodge of Bartolo Tonti, and yet the yearnings of 
a son were not active in his breast. He felt none 
of those ennobling and refined sentiments of the 
heart that find their rise in the well of parental 
love and respect. It might have been, and prob- 
ably was in a large degree, owing to the force of 
education, his long connection with the refined 
and delicate Nydia, his consequent tastes and oc- 
cupations, that rendered him so different from 
his father, and which caused him to feel that there 
was in their want of sympathy such a barrier be- 
tween them. 

This we say was doubtless the first cause of 
the want of confidence between them, but now 
Aiphonse knew more than he wished to know of 
the steward, for, as the artist, the reader will re- 
member him in the conspirators’ cellar, and the 
interest he evinced touching the matter of Barto- 
lo’s bribery. A son thus hearing a parent ex- 
posed, disgraced, and his treachery proved! It 
was sad indeed ; and those rude men little thought 
that they were thus talking of the father to the 
son. Alphonse could no longer respect him, 
and he felt a cold shudder of estrangement pass 
over him as he realized and said to himself, 
“ And this man is my father !” 

Ah! Alphonse, had thy mother been spared 
to thee, there would have been no such barrier 
between her and thee ; though ever so lowly, her 
affection, always so sacred in the eye of man and 
heaven, would have lighted a corresponding fire 
in thy breast ; afar different home would then have 
been thine. Even the plebeian nature of him you 
shudder now to call futher would have been puri- 
fied and refined by woman’s influence afd pres- 
ence. And such a woman as thy mother was 
would have dignified any home, if she did not 
succeed in making it a happy one. 

One would have thought that there must have 
been an instinctive feeling as it were to tell a 
father that a long-lost son was so near him, but 
there was no such realization as this on the part 
of Bartolo Tonti; and when the young artist 
passed him now at the lodge by the entrance of 
the palace grounds, a cold, formal bow only was 
exchanged between them. Could thesteward have 
by any chance discovered his long-lost son in the 
finely-formed and manly figure before him, it is 
very doubtful if one thought of affection would 
have moved him. He was a sordid, miserly and 
treacherous man, and where such traits reign in 





the heart, there is no room for the healthy action 
of the feelings ; they wither away under the ma- 
lign atmosphere and presence of such pestilential 
motives. His very features seemed to betray the 
man, standing as an index ‘vy a book, revealing 
the contents within. Long years of service in 
the Colonna family had rendered him a sort of 
necessity to the interests of the house, and the 
count tolerated him on this account more than 
for any other reason. He had been, too, the 
valet of his brother, whom Count Alban Colonna 
had really loved, that brother whose romantic 
story the reader will remember Nydia’s father re- 
lated to her on the way from Pompeii, and just 
previous to the street attack upon his carriage. 

It had been a request from that brother that 
his valet Bartolo and his wife should be taken 
into the service of the family, in payment for his 
long and faithful services to him, and a promise 
was given to that effect, which resulted in Bar- 
tolo’s being instated in the situation which he 
still filled, as steward of the family. Since the 
magician, Mustapha Effendi, had warned Count 
Colonna not to trust Bartolo, the count was led 
to look upon him with a suspicious eye, and 
watch his habits and mode of business. This 
led to the detection of the fact that the steward 
had dealt oftentimes most dishonestly with his 
master, as it regarded pecuniary matters ; that is 
to say, that funds which he was instructed to dis- 
burse had often been otherwise appropriated ; but 
the old rogue made matters appear so plausible 
that the count still partially trusted him. 

Having now the entree of the palace, Alphonse 
passed a large portion of his time in the picture 
gallery, and Nydia sat daily by his side, each 
drinking in of the other’s tender words and 
thoughts. Although fate had been so cruel to 
them as it regarded their relative positions, and 
the future to them could present but little.of hope, 
still they were happy, thrice happy, in the joy of 
the present, and improved the fleeting moments 
by being almost entirely and constantly together. 
It would seem strange that the Count Colonna 
should not in some way have discovered in the 
young artist the boy whose presence he had once 
so feared, but twelve years, the bronzed hue of 
travel and time, the moustache, the developed 
figure and the manhood, altogether, shut out all 
likeness to the boy who had been his daughter’s 
playmate. Besides this, Count Colonna was 
greatly engaged in government affairs, and was 
often absent at Rome for days together, and when 
at home was with the councils of state much of 
his time, so that he had little time to give to 
home observations. He sometimes visited the 
gallery for a few moments, and expressed his ad- 
miration at the pictures which Aiphonse copied 
from the originals, more to sustain his character 
as an artist and the name of Carlo Metassio, than 
for any other purpose. 

To make it also seem less strange to the count, 
should he by any chance hear of Nydia’s fre- 
quent presence in the gallery with the artist, Al- 
phonse painted a fine portrait of her, and pre- 
sented it to the count, a picture which, for beauty 
of finish and likeness, astonished her father. 
How blind he was not to see the artist’s heart 
upon the very face of that picture! But he did 
not, nay, the thought of such a thing did not en- 
ter his mind. It would have seemed too prepos- 
terous to him, such a thought, even for a moment, 
and therefore the lovers were enabled to still en- 
joy these almost too happy hours. They could 
not have desired more freedom of intercourse 
than they were thus openly permitted ; and they 
often trembled at the thought of the count’s pos- 
sibly discovering their secret, and then a sum- 
mary end would of course be put to their visits. 

“ Ah, Nydia,” said Alphonse to her once when 
they sat as usual together in the picture gallery, 
“] thought when far away, and when I first re- 
turned to my native land, that if I could but 
once more sit by thy side as Ido now, that I 
would ask no more, but now I pine almost as 
much as I did then, because I cannot call you 
mine.” 

“Nay, Alphonse, the future may yet have 
happiness in store for us. Why do you not ask 
that seer, the magician, Mustapha Effendi? You 
say he is your friend, and this he has proved.” 

“True, but I have not the faith in his foresee- 
ing events that he seems to have impressed nearly 
every one with.” 

“« At any rate, dear Alphonse, letus not borrow 
trouble and unhappiness, so long as we are not 
separated from each other.” 

“ You counsel well, dearest.” 

“And you will follow my counsel ?” 

“yy will.” 

“Then let us hear no more repinings,’’ she 
said pleasantly. 

“Stay, Nydia,” said Alphonse, as they now 
paused opposite the portrait which had several 
times so much interested him. ‘ Do you know 
of whom yonder painting is a representation, 
that in the second tier, yonder ?” 

“Ne. 

“It is singular the influence of that picture.” 

“T have often seen you regarding it with in- 
terest,” she continued, “‘and I had intended to 
ask father who it represents. I will do so.” 

“To my eyes it is a remarkable picture, first 
as a work of art, and secondly in the representa- 
tion of a man of great power, intellect, and no- 
bleness of heart. The picture struck me partic- 
ularly when I first entered the gallery after your 
father’s permission, and see, among my sketches, 
I copied it.” 

“Why, Alphonse, this is remarkable,” said 
Nydia, 


equalled the original, and this is unfinished.” 


with real surprise, ‘you have quite 


“Some how my heart was in the work,”’ said 
Alphonse, “‘ and when that is the case, the pencil 
works like a magic wand.” 

Was that the secret of your portrait of me, 
which father prizes so highly?” asked Nydia. 

“You know it was, dear one,” replied the 
artist, drawing her nearer to his side and looking 
into those brilliant windows of the soul. 

“Ts it not strange, dear Alphonse, that my 
father did not detect some idea of that fact?” 

“The thought has occurred tome often,”’ he 
answered, “ and if it was not that his public bus- 
iness so engrosses him, we should long since, I 
fear, have been separated by his interference in 
some way.” 





“ T hear him in the hall, farewell until to-mor- 
row,” said Nydia. 

“ Farewell, dearest.” 

Each time that Alphonse parted from her he 
loved so dearly, a half prophetic fear seemed to 
come over him that he should not see her thus 
again, or at least that some disclosure touching 
his true character would in some way transpire. 
This wrought upon his mind most vividly, and 
the consequent suspense that he endured was al- 
most unbearable. At times he felé as though 
any result would be preferable to this harrowing 
suspense, and he resolved in somé suitable way 
if possible to end this condition of things and 
yet not mar the interest of his love and the hopes 
he cherished. He was not superstitious, but 
strange dreams had haunted him of late, and he 
came to the palace oftentimes with a thoughtful 
brow that required all Nydia’s kind smiles to 
radiate with sunshine. But she was prodigal 
with these when he was present, and he soon 
forgot all else when by her side, nor permitted 
himself before her to repine, though his fortune 
seemed so overshadowed. 

“ There, if you did but know how well those 
smiles become you, dear Alphonse,” she would 
say, ‘‘ you would wear them altogether.” 

“You can bid me smile when you will, dear 
Nydia,” he said, and truthfully too, for her in- 
fluence was so great and happy that it could not 
but affect those about her in the same spirit. * 

There are moments in our existence when we 
seem to have tangible evidence of some impend- 
ing danger in change of fate, some undefined 
anticipation which we cannot exactly understand 
or explain, though perfectly conscious of its in- 
fluence. Some, when apparently well in bodily 
health, are said to be thus warned of death, and 
so felt Alphonse now. He seemed to have a 
most powerful presentiment that the future was 
big with mishaps: forhim. Of course the effect of 
this disturbance of mind was visible in his ap- 
pearance, and led to Nydia’s closely questioning 
him, but he returned ,her some simple evasive 
answer ; want of sleep, a slight headache, had 
made him perhaps even more than usually seri- 
ous, that was all. But within hirsself he felt the 
peculiar sensation which we have described. 

He feared only one thing, and that was some 
discovery that should lead to the separation of 
Nydia and himself, and it seemed to him that 
this was the event that his ‘ prophetic soul” 
now so dimly shadowed forth. It was only re- 
markable that he could have so long conducted 
the intercourse he enjoyed with Nydia Colonna, 
uninterrupted ; yet up to this period even her old 
nurse, who frequently saw them together, had 
not for a moment suspected that Carlo Matassio 
was any other than he seemed to be, an humble 
artist whom her lord was inclined to favor. The 
old woman was very shrewd, however, and 
Nydia had ever been most discreetly silent before 
her. And still Alphonse continued his visits to 
the palace, and strove to forget the prophetic 
character of his feelings, in Nydia’s smiles. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE HUNCHBACK. 


For some days, about this period of our story, 
Gobbo the hunchback had been seen lingering 
about the portals of the Colonna gates, appa- 
rently with little or no especial purpose or de- 
sign, now and then exchanging some word with 
the retainers of the house, but more especially 
seeking to make friends with Bartolo the stew- 
ard, whom on one of these qccasions, he present- 
ed with a bottle of fine old Spanish wine, a fa- 
vor which the steward was very apt to remem- 
ber, and as Gobbo promised to call again and 
discuss the mate to the bottle already drunken 
by the appreciating steward, he was bidden 
welcome. Bartolo Tonti knew what good wine 
was, and he realized very fully that a better ar- 
ticle had never passed his lips than that which 
the hunchback had given him, but how Gobbo 
should have got possession of it was a mystery 
to him. However, that was a point upon which 
he felt not the least scruples, and as long as he 
could drink such wine without cost, he felt very 
happy to do so. Bartolo loved wine, but he 
was too penurious to buy it. 

In the mean time, the police seeing the hunch- 
back so much in the vicinity of the Colonna pal- 
ace, suspected his motives as being, to say the 
best of them, for no particular good, and he 
was therefore closely watched, but there seemed 
after all, to be nothing extraordinary in his be- 
haviour. His old habits were regularly pursued, 
and as heretofore, he made his home at the 
Widow Lenti’s house in the Numedi. The po- 
lice therefore let the matter drop, finding that 
Bartolo was apparently on very good terms with 
him, and so little or nothing was thought of the 
fact that, on the following evening to that upon 
which the first bottle of wine was drunk between 
them, Gobbo made his appearance and limped 
into the palace gates and entered the steward’s 
lodge. 

The Lanchback was very welcome as soon as 
the steward observed him produce from the folds 
of his dress the dark bottle which he at once recog- 
nized as the mate to the one they had discussed 
on the previous evening, and producing pipes 
and tobacco, the cork was drawn and the two 
drew up to the table to enjoy themselves and to 
indulge in a sociable chat. Gobbo seemed to 
leave most of the conversation to the steward, 
who, after drinking three or four glasses of the 
strong old wine, was inclined to be particularly 
loquacious, while the hunchback bade him drink 
freely, for such wine was fit for a king. 

“Drink man, drink freely,” said the hunch- 
back ; “is it not fine ?” 

“By our lady, good Gobbo, most noble Gob- 
bo, ’tis delicious,” answered the steward, grow- 
ing a little superlative in his feelings. 

“Didst ever taste better?” 

“Not I,” said Bartolo, emptying another 
glass. ‘ But good Master Gobbo, I believe ’'m 
getting a little merry over this—this extraordi- 
nary wine.” 

“ Never mind, master steward, we've the whole 
night before us.” 

“That’s truce, but—but this wine does get 
strangely into one’s head.” 


“Take another glass—that will settle the oth- 
ers,” said Gobbo. 

“Do you think so, most lordly Gobbo ?” 

“Most certainly. There, drink it off, and 
see?” 

“ By this light, but it does brighten me,” said 
Bartolo, smacking his lips. 

“Nice place you have of it, here, master stew- 
ard, good pay, little to do, and all very snug. I 
warrant me you make it a pretty handsome 
thing.” 

“Why tolerable, yes, good master—since you 
urge me so hard (now volunteered the steward), 
I will take another glass. As I was saying, 
pretty good quarters, old servant of the family 
you know, and, and—your health, good master 
Gobbo! egad, here’s health to everybody !” 

The steward was very fast mellowing, and his 
wrinkled face had already lost its sinister ex- 
pression. The habitual reserve and cunning of 
his features were fast assuming the silly smile of 
the inebriate, for the wine was very potent, and 
Gobbo had scarcely drank a single glass, while 
Bartolo had nearly emptied the large bottle. 

~ “You have been an old and faithful servant 
how many years did you say?” asked the hunch~ 
back, carelessly. 

“Man and boy, I’ve been in the family some 
thirty years, and rising twenty, here.” 

.“ By the way, Bartolo, you had a boy, once.” 

“ What of that?” said the steward, quickly ; 
and half recalling his scattered senses. 

“O nothing in particular,” said Gobbo, “ only 
I was going to ask what became of him ?” 

“ There’s no harm in that, to be sure,”’ said 
Bartolo, sipping his wine. ‘“ Well, well, let 
me see—I went tomy lord—no, that’s not it, my 
lord came to me—but that’s no matter, the boy 
he went to sea, went up the Straits, somewhere 
into Turkey, or Syria. Nobody knows where. 
He’s dead, Ithink. Yes, he’s dead.” 

“That’s too bad, since it leaves you quite 
alone,” said Gobbo. 

“Well, the boy and I didn’t agree very well. 
That is, he was full of learning, and I don’t pre- 
tend to that sort of a thing at all, and he was al- 
ways up to the palace with my lady, and—and— 
and another glass, if you please, good Gobbo.” 

“Certainly, drink to repletion,” said the 
hunchback, filling his glass. 

“ That’s royal,” said the steward. 

“So you didn’t like that boy of yours very 
well—eh, Bartolo ?” 

“Hang the boy, good Gobbo, why do you 
harp so about him ?” 

“O, I thought ’twas odd from-what they told 
me, that you didn’t care a farthing for the lad, 
and that he was so smart with his books and the 
like, now I should think good Bartolo you woyld 
have been proud of—of—what was his name?” 

“Alphonse; but I prithee, good Gobbo, pray 
let the boy rest in his grave,’ said the steward, 
evidently not liking to talk upon the subject. 

“ But you know if the boy had lived, he might 
have inherited your property.” 

“Property?” said Bartolo, starting again, 
suddenly; “ who said I had any property?” 

“Ay, have handed down his father’s name and 
lived like a gentleman.” 

“ Gentleman ?” 

“ Yes, there’s enough for him to have done 
that.” 

“Look ye, good Gobbo, I don’t mind telling 
you,” said the steward, quite mellowed by the 
influence of the wine, “there is somewhat of 
property in old Bartolo’s coffers.” 

“T thought so all the while—say a thousand 
marks.” 

“A thousand? Put a ten before it and you 
are nearer right,”’ he whispered. 

“You amaze me.” 

“This, you know, good Gobbo, is between 
ourselves—you understand.” 

“All right on that score, depend upon it,”’ said 
the hunchback. 

“And wilt keep it to thyself if I tell thee 
more ?”” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Canst multiply in figures, good Gobbo ?” 

“A little.” 

“ Well, we said ten thousand marks just now ; 
multiply that by a four and you have the sum 
that Bartolo is worth.” 

“All by your honest savings ?” 

“ Hush!” 

“How then,—a legacy ?” 

“ Legacy.” 

“ Yes, a legacy, or something very like a leg- 
acy. I call it a legacy.” 

The wine was fast placing Bartolo in a situ- 
ation in which he would find articulation to be 
a very difficult matter, but drawing still closer to 
Gobbo and the bottle, he helped himself and 
whispered to the hunchback, quite unbosoming 
himself as it regarded particularly his pecuniary 
affairs, and finally told of the offer he had re- 
ceived to open the gates for the lazzaroni, and 
that he should have kept his part of the bargain, 
but for some untoward circumstance which he 
explained as having frustrated his purpose. The 
steward seemed to lose all discretion under the 
influence of the wine, but to do him justice, he 
very rarely partook of it in such an immoderate 
quantity. Whatever the hunchback had in 

view, whether treachery upon the palace ground, 
or the possession of some particular informatian, 
he certainly seemed to be very likely to get the 
clue he sought, for the steward now talked loud 
and freely of everything. In fact, so much at 
random that the hunchback, either sickening of 





s 
the scene, or having possessed himself of the in- 
formation he sought, soon took up the person of 
the now senseless steward, and laying him gently 
upon his bed, with as much ease as he would 
have done an infant, he hobbled away. 

It was Erasmus who said, that if a man got a 
fever, or a pain in the head by over-drinking, he 
was apt to curse the wine, when he should rather 
And so did the 
feverish Bartolo do ou the following morning, 


blame himself for the excess, 


but also did nat forget to include the hunchback 
in his curses. Ile had a vague idea of their in- 
terview, but could remember little of the latter 
part. He re alled with evident trepidation the 
subject of his conversation, as it related to Al 


phonse ; he could barely remember saying some- 





thing about that, and something of his possess- 


' 


ing a goodly fortune, and as he walked moodily 
about his room, he strove in vain to recall these 
things, pausing now and then to vent an oath 
against all the wine that was ever distilled, and 
against all hunchbacks in general, and Gobbo in 
particular. He felt that Gobbo had played him 
a trick,—that he had some design in that visit, 
and that he would never have parted with such 
liquor unless he expected to realize an equiva- 
lent for it. “The misshapen rascal! but 1 will 
be even with him,” thought the steward. 

That same day, as Alphonse, in the character 
of Carlo Metassio, was engaged in the Colonna 
gallery, at the moment quite alone, as he 
thought, there suddenly stepped up closely be- 
fore him Nydia’s old nurse. She gazed upon 
him with a searching eye, and then laid her hand 
upon his shoulder and turned him towards the 
light of the window. 

“Well, good woman,” said the artist, “I 
trust you are pleased with the physiognomy of 
one whom you seem resolved to examine fully.” 

“Not for myself, not for myself, good Mr. 
Artist, but for that sweet child who has known 
no mother but mg!” 

This was uttered tenderly, and almost sadly 
by the old woman, and touched him sensibly. 
He could read the honest anxiety in her face,— 
anxiety for Nydia, and care for her truth and 
happiness. He realized in a moment that their 
long continued intercourse could not but have 
been observed and considered by this faithful 
woman, while the count himself was too busy to 
detect the deceit. He felt as we have said, 
touched by her tender assiduity for Nydia, and 
he 1@hged to open his heart to her, whom he re- 
membered in his boyhood as a kind, discreet, 
and gentle creature, devoted to the well-being of 
her he too loved so dearly. With these reflec- 
tions running through his mind, he returned her 
gaze, and scemed about to speak, when Nydia, 
with her eyes resting upon something she held 
in her hand, tripped quickly into the gallery, and 
being conscious only of Alphonse’s presence, 
exclaimed, gaily : 

“ Dear Alphonse, see this gem of a flower— 
this— !” 

The secret was out, and as Nydia raised her 
eyes and observed the nurse, and the young 
artist dropped his looks upon the flower, the 
party presented a tableaux that might have made 
a sterling picture. That single word “ Al- 
phonse,” had let a ray of light into the nurse’s 
brain that told the whole long story. It painted 
before her eyes, instantly, the boy whom she had 
loved years ago because he was so gentle and so 
loving with the child which was her pride and 
joy. The whole blank of years was at once fill- 
ed up,—the present long intimacy explained,— 
the changed manner of Nydia, her lightness of, 
heart, her vivacity and increased flbw of happy 
spirits, all, all were at once made plain. Under 
the peculiar circumstances, both Nydia and Al- 
phonse stood before the good old nurse like chil- 
dren detected in some mischievous business ; 
they knew not what to say, how to break the 
ominous silence. 

“ My dear children, for such you seem to me,” 
said the old nurse, after taking time to regain 
her breath from the surprise she had experienced, 
“you need fear no disclosure from me; your 
secret is safe in my keeping. May the virgin 
grant that no harm shall come of this singular 
business, to cither of you.” 

“ Dear good nurse,” said Nydia, kissing her, 
“always good, and always kind; how much do 
I owe to thy patient and tender affection.” 

“‘Nydia, remember that you cannot be too 
discreet as to your father’s knowledge of this 
intimacy; alas, I tremble when I think of him. 
You know he is dangerous when heated and op- 
posed.” The good old nurse, as she said this, 
went her way with more fear at her heart than 
she cared to express in her features before them. 

“ How careless I was,” said Nydia, as she 
disappeared, “ to call your name out so abrupt- 
ly; but I had never seen her in here before.” 

“Tt matters not, for I think she suspected 
some secret, and came here to discover its im- 
port. I was half inclined to reveal all to her 
before you came in. She was always our friend 
in old times, you remember.” 

“I do indeed, and it will be so pleasant now 
to be able sometimes to speak out when my 
heart is over full.” 

Even this simple discovery, however, did not 
fail to cause them to see that sooner or later, by 
some chance, Count Colonna himself must be 
undeceived. Their present joyous familiarity, 
as Alphonse’s forebodings had told him, could 
not continue long. Its duration already seemed 
to them both, when they paused to consider it, 
as really miraculous, and nothing but the stirring 
character of the times, and frequent and contin- 
ued engagements of the equnt with the govern- 
ment could have sa long kept him blind to an 
intrigue,—so to apply the word—under his own 
roof. 

But after all, so well had this matter been 
managed, so consistent was the character assum- 
ed by Alphonse, as being an artist, for which 
calling he was eminently qualified by taste and 
cultivation, the multiplied eopies and produc- 
tions which the count saw from his pencil,—all 
so perfectly legitimate, that when Nydia’s father 
thought of Carlo Metassio, he only remembered 
his brave interposition between himself and 

daughter, and the enraged mob, and was glad to 
in turn stand somewhat in the light of a patron 
towards him, by the facilities his gallery offered. 

Nydia too was carcful as to the period of time 
If her father was 
in the house she was rauch with him, and thus 


that she passed in the gallery. 


again might any suggestive thought have been 
silenced. Sometinies it grieved Nydia to feel 
that she was deceiving him thus, for she loved 
her father, Wha was most tender and affectionate 
to her, but she knew very well that if her secret 


| was by any means betrayed, that the only hap- 


piness of her life would be gone at once, and so 
it became a question simply of love or du’y, 
and love conquered continually. And thus day 
after day still rolled on with them, and thus they 
still joined each other in love, and hope, and 
fear, in the spacious gallery of art, now so sacre d 


to. them as their trysting-place. 





[CONCLUDED NEXT WEKK.] 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WHERE’ER I WANDER. 


BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 


Where’er my wandering footsteps roam, 
Mid pleasure’s gilded way, 

Or through the dark, dark, dreary paths 
Of life’s lone winter day, 

One spot in memory fadeth not; 

My childhood’s home is ne'er forgot. 


In fancy, once again I stray, 
A happy, thoughtless child, 

And chase the bee o'er many @ field, 
And pluck the flowerets wild ; 

And then at evening's quiet hour, 

Like birds I'll seek my sheltering bower. 


Again I tread the grassy lane 
That leads us to the hill; 
And near its side the schoolhouse rose, 
Beeide the sparkling rill; 
When freed from tasks we laughed and sang, 
Till with echoes wild the old woods rang. 


And there’s a tree, a spreading tree, 
With branches hanging low ; 

And on the bank beneath the boughs, 
In summer evening glow, 

I breathed my first sweet tale of love, 

And dreams of future brightness wove. 


Tl ne'er forget that lovely spot, 
My childhood’s cottage home ; 

The fields where first I rambled free, 
Nor thought afar to roam. 

But dearer than all else beside, 

The grave of her, my plighted bride. 


» 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE UNCLE’S RETURN. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 





Aw elderly man, shabbily attired, was seen 
wulking slowly through one of the fashionable 
streets in a large city one cold December morn- 
ing, supported by a large staff, which he grasped 
firmly in one hand, while from the other swung 
a bundle wrapped in a coarse cotton handker- 
chief. His coat was of coarse gray, and had evi- 
dently seen considerable service, though still per- 
fectly whole and neat. The traveller walked 
slowly along, as I have said, examining carefully 
as he passed the names upon the door-plates. 
He finally paused before a dwelling of showy ex- 
terior, which, if we may credit the testimony of 
the silver plate upon the door, was orcupied by 
ALEXANDER Beaumont. 

“« Alexander Beaumont! yes, that’s the house,” 
murmured the traveller to himself, as he ascend- 
ed the steps and rang the bell. 

His summons was answered by a servant, who, 
after a moment’s scrutiny, which apparently was 
not of a very favorable character, said, roughly : 

“ Well, sir, what do you want ?” 

“Is Mr. Beaumont at home!” said the old 
man, without heeding the intentional rudeness. 

“No, sir, he is not.” 

“Then perhaps I can see his wife.” 

“I think it very doubtful, but I will sce ;”’ and 
the servant withdrew, without inviting the old 
man to enter, though the day was cold, and his 
clothing seemed hardly sufficient to protect him 
from its inclemency. 

Mrs. Beaumont was reclining on a fauteuil, in 
a room handsomely furnished. The last new 
magazine was in her hand, and her eye was list- 
lessly glancing over its pages. She was inter- 
rupted in-her reading by the entrance of the ser- 
vant. ; 

“ Well, what now, Betty?’ she inquired. 

“ There’s a man down stairs wants to see you, 
ma’am.” 

“A man! a gentleman, you mean ?” 

“No ma’am,”’ said Betty, stoutly, for she well 
understood what made up a gentleman in the 
conventional sense of the term ; “it isn’t a gen- 
tleman at all, for he’s got on an old gray coat, 
and he doesn’t wear any gloves.” 

“ What can he want of me ?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; he inquired after 
Mr. Beaumont first.”” 

“You didn’t bring him into the parlor, did 
you?” 

“No ma’am ; the parlor isn’t for the likes of 


“ You did right, and you had better tell him I 
am not at home.” 

“ Mrs. Beaumont is not at home,” said Betty, 
re-appearing at the door. 

“ I suppose that means that she is engaged,” 
said the old man; “but I think she will see me 
when she learns whoI am. Tell her that I am 
her husband’s uncle, and that my name is Henry 
Beaumont.” 

“ That old rag-tag master’s uncle ?” said Bet- 
ty, wonderingly, as she re-ascended the stairs. 

“‘Ma’am, he says he is Mr. Beaumont’s uncle, 
and he wants te see you.” 

“Good heavens!”’ said her mistress; “if it 
isn’t that old vagrant, that strayed off years ago 
nobody knows where. I did hope he would never 
come back again. And now I suppose he is poor 
as a rat, and wants help. Well, he wont get it 
if-I can prevent it. I suppose I must see him.” 

The lady descended, fully prepared to give the 
visitor a frigid reception. 

‘J am not mistaken,” said the old man, with 
feeling. ‘“ This nephew Alexander's 
wife,” 

“You are right, sir. I am the wife of Mr. 
Alexander Beaumont ; and I suppose, from your 
language, you are—” 

“His Uncle Henry. Ab me! I have been 
gone many, many years, aud it does me good to 
return once more among my kindred.” 

The old man leaned upon his staff, and his 
features worked convulsively as thoughts of the 
past came over his mind. Mrs. Beaumont stood 
holding the door, as if waiting for him to depart. 
She did not give him an invitation to enter. 

“Ts your husband well ‘”’ inquired the visitor, 
looking wistfully in, as if he expected an invita 
tion to enter, and refresh hinasclf efter his walk, 
by an interval of rest. 

“He is. If you have any message for him, 
you can leave it with me, and I will deliver it,” 
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of the intruder as speedily as possible. 
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“You may tell him I have called,” said the 
visitor, in a disappointed tone, ‘and that I would 
like to have seen him.” 


. 
“T will tell him; and Mrs. Beaumont was 


| about to close the door. 
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“Hold! there is one question more. What 
became of Alexander’s sister Anna?” 

“She! I don’t know much about her,” was 
the rather disdainful reply; “but I believe she 
married a clerk or mechanic, or some such per- 
son. His name is Lowe, and he lives in Norton 
street. Is that all ?” 

“That is all!’ and the old man turned his 
steps towards the street indicated with many 
forebodings lest his second visit might be as un- 
welcome as the first appeared to be. 

“ Betty,” said Mrs. Beaumont, as she closed 
the door, “if that old man comes again, be sure 
and tell him I am ‘ not at home.’ ” 





Norton street was not a fashionable street, nor 
was the two-story dwelling occupied by William 
Lowe either handsome or costly. It was marked, 
however, by an air of neatness which indicated 
that its tenants were not regardless of outward 
appearances. 

We will take the liberty to introduce you into 
the little sitting-room where Mrs. Lowe and her 
three children are even now seated. A plain, 
serviceable carpet covered the floor, and the re- 
mainder of the furniture, though of a kind which 
would hardly be selected for a drawing-room, 
was of a comfortable, home-like appearance, 
which amply Satisfied the desires of those who 
derived their happiness from a higher and less 
mutable source than outside show. 

Mrs. Lowe was seated in a rocking-chair, en- 
gaged in an employment which I am aware is 
tabooed in all fashionable circles—I mean darn- 
ing stockings. 

Emma, a girl of ten, was brushing up the 
hearth, which the ashes from the grate, in which 
a blazing fire was now burning, had somewhat 
disordered ; while Mary, who was two years 
younger, was engaged in reading. Charlie, a 
little rogue of five, with a smiling face which 
could not help looking roguish, was stroking the 
cat the wrong way, much to the disturbance of 
poor Tabby, who had quietly settled herself 
down to pleasant dreams upon the hearth-rug. 

All at once a knock was heard at the door. 

“Emma,” said her mother, “you may go to 
the door and see who it is, and invite them in, 
for it is a cold day.” 

Emma obeyed her mother’s direction. 

“Is Mrs. Lowe at home?” inquired Henry 
Beaumont—for it was he. 

“Yes sir,” said Emma; “ please come in, and 
you shall see her.” 

So she ushered the old man into the com- 
fortable sitting-room. 

Mrs. Lowe rose to receive him. 

“T believe,” said he, “I am not mistaken in 
thinking that your name before marriage was 
Emma Beaumont.” 

“You are right, sir; that was my name.” 

“And have you no recollection of an uncle 
who wandered away from home and friends, and 
from whom no tidings have come for many a 
long year ?” 

“Yes sir, I remember him well—my Uncle 
Henry ; and I have many times wished I could 
learn something of him. Can you give me any 
information ?” 

“T can, for I am he.” 

“You my uncle!” said Mrs. Lowe, in sur- 
prise ; “then you are indeed welcome. Emma, 
bring your uncle the arm-chair, and placc it close 
to the fire, and Mary bring your father’s slippers, 
for Iam sure your uncle must long to get off 
those heavy boots. And now, uncle, when you 
are quite rested, I must demand a recital of your 
adventures.” 

“But your brother Alexander,” interrupted 
Mr. Beaumont; “let me first inquire about him. 
He lives in the city, does he not?” 
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A slizht cloud came over Mrs. Lowe’s face. 

“Yes,” said she, “he does live in the city; 
yet, strange as it may appear, I seldom or never 
see him. He has succeeded well, and is wealthy ; 
but ever since he married a wife of small prop- 
erty and greater pride, he has kept aloof from 
us. I do not so much blame him as his wife, 
who is said wo have great influence over him. I 
have called once, but she treated me so coldly 
that I have not felt the disposition to renew my 
visit.” 

“T can easily believe it,” was the reply, “for 
I too have been repulsed.” 

“You repulsed! did you give your name, and 
inform her of your relationship to her husband !” 

“T did; but she did not invite me to enter; 
and as she was evidently impatient for me to be 
gone, I took the hint, and here I am.” 

“ At least, uncle,” said Mrs. Lowe, 
vou need fear no repulse here.” 

“ Of that I am quite sure,” said the old gentle- 
man, looking affectionately in the face of his 
niece. “ But you have not told me of your hus- 


smiling, 


band. Let me hear whether you have made a 
good match,” he added, playfully. 

“That depends upon what is meant by the 
term. If it implies a rich husband, then I have 
failed, most certainly, for William’s salary is 
only eight hundred dollars a year, and that is 
what we have to depend upon. But for all that 
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of far more worth than a magnificent dwelling 
and costly farniture.” 

“You are right,” said her uncle, warmly ; 
“and T infer that your husband is of such a char- 
acter.” 

“ He is, in truth.” 

“Still,” continued her uncle, “there muat be 
some things which your limited income will not 
permit you to obtain, but which would be desir- 
able, are there not?” 

“Yas,” said Mrs. Lowe. “Iam anxious to 
give Ewmaand Mary a musical education ; but 
William’s means will not allow of such a piece 
of extravagance as the purchase of a piano, 50 
that is one of the things which we must be con- 
tent to deny ourselves.” 
Mr. Lowe here entered; and, being informed 


warm welcome. A comfortable repust was s00n 


spread, of which Mr. Beaumont partook heartily. 
His spirits rose, and ne seemed to grow younger, 
as he saw the cheerful faces around him, and felt 
himself once more at home. Soon after the 
evening meal he arose to depart. 

“Surely you are not going,” said his niece. 
“You must henceforth take up your abode with 
us.” 

“We will see about that, and if you don’t 
think you will get tired of me, perhaps I will 
come. But I have hired a lodging, and must 
remain there a few days.” 

But you must call in every day, and make 
yourself perfectly at home, even before you come 
here to stay,” persisted his wife. 

“ Be assured of that.” 





In accordance with his promise, Mr. Beaumont 
made his appearance the next day at about eleven 
o’clock, and was received as cordially as before. 
He had scarcely been in the house a quarter of 
an hour when a loud rap was heard at the door. 
Mrs. Lowe answered it. She beheld two men 
who had driven up in a wagon. 

“ Where is this piano to be put, ma’am ?” they 
inquired. 

‘Piano! you have made a mistake. We have 
not purchased a piano.” 

“Isn’t your name Mrs. Lowe ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then it’s all right. 
is confounded heavy.” 

“ But Lam sure there must be some mistake,” 
persisted the perplexed Mrs. Lowe. 

“Not at all,” said a voice behind her. 

She turned around in amazement. 

“You know,” continued her uncle, “that I 
am going to come and live with you, and I 
thought I would pay my board in advance, that 
is all. As you expressed a wish yesterday for a 
piano, I thought that would be as acceptable a 
way of doing it as any.” 

“You, uncle! Why—excuse me—but I 
thought from—from—” 

“You mean,’’ said he, smiling, “that you 
thought, from my appearance, that I could not 
afford it. And I confess,” said he, casting a 
glance at himself in the glass, ‘ that my dress is 
not in the extreme of fashion, and in fact I was 
obliged to look some time when I called at the 
second-hand clothing house the other day before 
I could find these. However, as I have got all 
the service that I wished out of them, I shall 
throw them aside to-morrow, and appear rather 
more respectably clad.” 

““ What! are you wealthy, uncle !” 

“Depend upon it, Anna, I didn’t spend ten 
years in the East Indies for nothing,” was the 
reply. ‘I had a mind, however, to put on the 
appearance of a poor man, and so test the affec- 
tion and disinterestedness of my relations. One 
of them, however,” he udded, significantly, “ I 
found ‘ not at home ;’ I am happy to find myself 
at home with the other.” 


Jim, bear a hand, for it 





Let me return to the aristocratic Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who, a few mornings succeeding the 
events here recorded, was in her drawing-room, 
receiving morning calls. 

“ By the way,” said a fashionable visitor, “I 
am to have your relatives, the Lowes, for next 
door neighbors.” 

“* Next door neighbors !” exclaimed Mrs. Beau- 
mont, in amazement. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Ts it possible that you have not heard of their 
good fortune? Mrs. Lowe’s uncle has just re- 
turned from the East Indies with an immense 
fortune. He has taken for her a house in the 
same block with ours, and, when they have 
removed into it, will take up his residence with 
them. Meanwhile, he is stopping at the R 
House.” 

“What! Henry Beaumont!” 

“ The same; but I thought you knew it.” 

When the visitor withdrew, Mrs. Beaumont 
ordered a caniage, and immediately drove to 
the hotel where her husband’s uncle was stop- 
ping. She sent up her card, and requested an 
audience. 
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The servant soon returned with another card, 
on which were traced these significant words : 
“Nort at Home.” 
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SONG OF THE GRECIAN CAPTIVE, 


BY 8. H. DADDOW. 


Hail! thou eve-star, gently trembling, 
To my spirit thou art dear; 

To my memory thou art assembling 
Absent friends, around me near. 


Hail! thou soft and radiant Hesper, 
Trembling o'er tae seas of Greece; 

Bear thou back my evening vesper, 
Bring my troubled spirits peace. 


Angels now that near me hover 

From the dream-land of my home, 
Bear my captive murniurs over 

Where the friends that love me roam. 


0, ye early scenes, that vanish 

When the dreams of night are o’er; 
Cruel fate, Egena banish— 

Lost Egena! from your shore. 


+*=_oo + — 
A CUTE TRICK, 


A bright little girl, four years of age, was rid- 
ing in the country, with her uncle, a stort time 
since, When, im passing a furm-yard, they saw a 
peacock. 

*Q, look! look! look!” said the little girl; 
‘see the pretty bird.” 

*Yes,”’ said her uncle, but without stopping. 

* But stop the horse, uncle; 1 want to look ut 
him longer,” said little Mary. 

“T can’t now,” said he; ‘I’m in a hurry. 

Mary hesitated a moment; then, giving her 
doll, which she held in her hand, a toss to the 
side of the road : 

“There, Unele Ed,” said she, “ you get out 
and pick up my baby, while I look at thie bird !” 

Wasn't that rather ‘cute”’ for a little girl of 
four years ?—N. Y. Mirror. 


+ oa + - 
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Prodigality ia indeed the vice of a weak nature, 
as avarice is of a strong one; it comes of a 
weak craving for those blandishments of the 
world which are casily to be had for money.— 


Henry Taylor. 
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WILT THOU LOVE ME? 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Wilt thou love me when I'm old, dearest, 
And time around shall fling 
The cares and ills of chequered life 
From off his heavy wing? 
O say, when youthful days are gone, 
And friends are stern and cold; 
Wilt thou then cling unto my side, 
And love me when I’m old? 


My hair, though black as raven's wings, 
May yet be white as snow; 

My cheeks, though now of roseate hue, 
May lose their healthful glow. 

And age may bend my youthful form,— 
My voice grow harsh and cold; 

O, tell me, wilt thou love me, then, 
And cherish me when old? 
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THE QUAKER’S LESSON. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 


Two of the most notable personages among 
the citizens of the quiet town of Pumpkinton, 
were neighbor Grasper (so called), and a Quak- 
er, who resided near him, and who was known 
by the kindly name and title of Friend Careful. 

Neighbor Grasper was a farmer, and a very 
comfortable liver, but his natural disposition was 
avaricious, and however well he fared himself, 
he never had anything over that he could spare 
to a poor neighbor ; but on the contrary, he was 
always “up and dressed,” if there was a chance 
to make anything out of any one. 

Friend Careful was a quiet, inoffensive, anid 
kind-hearted man, but he was very poor; and 
having become too old and feeble to labor much, 
he was supported principally by the charities of 
his neighbors and towns-people. When the 
cold bleak winds and the snow showers of 
autumn reminded the thrifty farmer that it was 
time his supply of fuel for winter was under 
cover, the same spirit prompted some one of that 
happy class to drop a load in front of the Quak- 
er’s humble dwelling ; and when the season of 
harvest came round, rewarding the labors of the 
husbandman with a bounteous supply of Na- 
ture’s rich donations, there was always some one 
to think of Friend Careful. 

It chanced on one such an occasion, that a 
neighboring farmer had presented him with a 
fine lot of vegetables, but he was to gather them 
and get them home himself. With the assist- 
ance of his eldest grandson, who was a lad of 
some nine or ten years of age, he succeeded in 
collecting them together, and there proved to be 
a good-sized wagon load; a quantity far exceed- 
ing his expectations. The next thing of ne- 
cessity was to obtain a team for the purpose of 
removing them to his house. He applied to sev- 
eral of his neighbors who had accommodated 
him before, but it was a busy time, and none 
had a horse to spare. Now he knew very well 
that neighbor Grasper’s harvesting was all done, 
and he could spare his horse as well as not; but 
he also knew, quite. as well, that it would be 
useless to ask him unless he offered to pay for 
That, he did not feel able to do; 
but the thought suggested itself to him that a 
portion of the donation might be acceptable to 
his neighbor, as his crop had not been as boun- 
tiful as usual. Consequently, he proceeded 
thither, and met Grasper just coming out of the 
house, after having partaken of a refreshing 
meal. He was walking leisurely across the 
yard, feeling contented and happy that his fall’s 
work was done, and that he could now enjoy a 
little leisure, when Friend Carvful walked up to 
him and accosted him with: 

I called to see if 
I could get the loan of thy horse for an hour or 
two. Friend Goodman has given me some vege- 
tables, and I’ve no means of getting them home.” 

“T should be glad to accommodate you, but 
my horse is lame, and Ido not consider it safe 
for you to drive him,” said Grasper. 

‘But, did I not see thee driving him out this 
morning ?” 

“Yes. Itook him out alittle way to exer- 
cise him, but he has grown much worse since 
By-the-by, how is the horse, Tim ?’’ he contin- 
ued, turning to his son, who had just stepped up 
to hear what was going on, and at the same time 
giving him asly wink, which the boy understood. 

“O,he is very bad, father,” said Tim. “I 
do not believe he could be got out of the stable.” 

“There,” said Grasper, turning to the Quak- 
er, “ you hear what he says. 
travel at all.” 

“Then I must leave my vegetables exposed 
to the frost, for I have tried all over the town, 
and cannot get a team of any one, to-day. I 
am sorry, but I do not know what else I can do.” 

“ How many are there ?”” asked Grasper. 

“There is quite a load. 


“Good morning, neighbor. 


The horse cannot 


I think as much as 
one horse could draw.” 

* But what can you do with such a quantity 
of vegetables in your small family ?” 

“ 


Ido not need the whole of them, and I in- 
tended to divide them with tlee if I had got thy 


| horse to draw them, for I thought thee would 
like them, as I understood thy crop had failed 


this year. But I just think of one place where 


I have not tried. May-be friend Green is not 
using his horse to-day, and he has a large family, 
and can make use of the vegetables, no doubt.’’ 
So saying, he was about to depart, when neigh- 
bor Grasper detained him. 

“Stop a moment,” said he, rubbing his fore- 
head, and looking somewhat perplexcd, ‘“ what 
kind of vegetables are those you speak of ?” 

“All kinds. But mostly marrow squashes, 
sugar beets, and drum-head cabbages, with a fine 
lot of potatoes. I forget the name of them, but 
they are the kind that never rot.” 

“Well, come out tothe barn with me, and 
let's see how the nag appears. 
not so bad after all.” 


It may be he is 
“Ono. I would not be so crucl ae to drive 
a horse that is so lame as yours. 
try my luck with Green.’ 


I will go and 


“O, T know you will not get Green’s horse, 
for | have seen him out all day, and I presume 





he is using him still. What do you think about 
the nag, Tim ?” he said again, turning to Tim, 
and giving him another wink, which he under- 
stood quite as well as before. 

“ Well, I don’t know, on the whole, father, as 
it would do him any harm. He is only a little 
stiff when he first starts, but he soon gets over 
it,” answered the boy. 

“Well, go along and bring him ont, and let 
us see what he looks like.” 

Tim ran to do his father’s bidding ; the latter 
turned to his neighbor, and in alow voice, said : 

“T presume, after all, it is some of our Tim’s 
long yarns, for he thinks everything of the 
‘critter,’ and if he is lame a little bit, he always 
makes it out as bad as he can.” 

But a few moments elapsed, when Tim came 
driving up, with the horse harnessed in the job 
wagon, and looking quite as well as usual. To 
be sure he limped a little, but Tim said he would 
soon overcome that, after he got fairly started. 

“There,” said Grasper. ‘I supposed it was 
all his talk. The horse is as kind as a kid, and 
I will insure you a safe journey.” 

The Quaker saw clear through the whole af- 
fair at once, and he well knew that he should not 
have got the horse but for the prospect of a re- 
muneration in some way; but as he could do no 
better, he got in and drove off without adding 
words, but at the same time intending to im- 
prove the first opportunity to give his neighbor a 
friendly hint on the subject. 

He soon returned with his load, and after 
dropping half of it at his own door, he rave the 
reins to Tim—who was already there in waiting 
for him—and told him to take the rest home to 
his father, for the use of the team. 

Tim thanked him, and did as he was request- 
ed, and soon afier neighbor Grasper was chuck- 
ling over his nice bargain, and congratulating 
himself that his cellar was so well filled, and at 
so cheap arate. He saw no more of the Quak- 
er, until a few weeks afterwards, when he met 
him in front of his gate as he was passing by, in 
company with his little grandson, each propel- 
ling an empty wheelbarrow. 

“How are you, neighbor?” said Grasper. 
“Which way, to-day ?” 

“Friend Goodman has been kind enough to 
give me the refuse of his orchard, and I am go- 
ing to wheel the fruit home,’ answered Friend 
Careful. 

“Is there much of it ?”’ inquired Grasper. 

“ Quite a nice lot,’”’ was the reply. 

“ But I think it will be rather a hard job for 
you to-get it home with wheelbarrows,”’ contin- 
ued the former, looking at the clumsy vehicles, 
and then at the slender and frail bodies that were 
to act as propelling powers. 

“It will be rather tiresome, I know, but we 
shall take it leisurely. It would not pay to hire 
a horse.” 

“No, of course not. But Iam not using my 
horse to-day, and you can have him as well as 
not. Hold on,a minute, and I will have him 
put into the wagon at once.” 

“O, thank you,” said the Quaker, quite de- 
lighted with his neighbor’s generosity. 

In a few moments Grasper came driving up 
from the barn with his son Tim in the wagon. 

“Come, jump in, neighbor,” said he. “ ‘Tim 
and I will go and help you. We have nothing 
else to do to-day.””’ And away they went, each 
enjoying his own happy thoughts; the Quaker 
congratulating himself that his task would be 
happily lightened; and his neighbor, that he 
should make at least, a few bushels of apples by 
the speculation. 

Like good, faithful friends, Grasper and his 
son put their shoulders to the work and toiled 
nearly the whole day, gathering the fruit which 
was scattered over a large orchard, and putting it 
into barrels. It was near night when they got 
through, and the well-filled barrels, which were 
eight in number, were placed in the wagon and 
conveyed to the house of their owner. 

The next feat was to unload the wagon and 
remove the freight to the Quaker’s cellar With- 
out the least difficulty or complaint, Grasper and 
Tim went to work, and in their strong arms the 
louded barrels seemed no more than a feather to 
old Friend Careful, who stood and looked on. 

Barrel after barrel had been deposited in its 
final resting-place, and not a word was said 
about which should be left to compensage the 
owner of the team, for the use of that, and like- 
wise for his own and his son’s labor. There 
were but two left in the wagon, and Tim detained 
his father in the cellar to consider the question. 

“Do you suppese he don’t mean to give us 
more than one barrel, father ?”’ said he. 

“T don’t know what he means,” returned the 
father. “I hope he don’t expect that I am 
egoing to work all day with my team for noth- 
ing. But I can’t say anything, anyhow, for I 
offered my services.” 

“Well, we'll leave that barrel of nice Bald- 
wins till the last, at any rate. I thought of this 
when I put them into the head of the wagon.” 

Before taking out the remains, Grasper hesi- 
tated, rubbed his hands, made some slight re- 
mark, and gave his friend all the chance he 
could to say anything that he might wish to, but 
the Quaker only stood and waited to see the 
job finished. 

At length the last apple was carefully stored 
away, and the elder Grasper and his son Tim 
Grasper, mounted the wooden seat of their very 
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useful and convenient vehicle, and guided the 
head of their nag homeward ; not however, with- 
out the blessing of good old Friend Careful. 

“T thank thee, friend,” said he, “ for the 
kindness thee and thy son have done me. I 
could have got the apples home myself, by tak- 
ing time forit, but I perceived that thee had it in 
thy heart to do me a favor, and I would not 
rob thee of the pleasure or the reward. Thee 
will always find aswect consolation in the thought 
of having assisted and befriended the needy.” 

Tim looked in his father’s face and whistled 
an old tune, Grasper whipped his nag, and 
soon they were home. 

He had learned a lesson by that day’s work— 
to wit: that whenever he did a charitable act, to 
do it with different motives; and we hope, with 
Friend Careful, that he did afterwards enjoy, in 
sweet consolation, the rewards of well-doing, 
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WAR IN THE EAST. 


Every now and then some lover of his kind, 
some gentle prophet of peace, gladdens our hearts 
by proclaiming that we are on the eve, not of a 
temporary truce or suspension of arms, but of 
that good time when war shall utterly cease in 





the earth, when the green fields shall no longer 


be furrowed by the wheels of ponderous artillery, 
or fattened by the blood of the slain, when the 
sword shall be beaten into the praning-hook, and 
the shepherd’s pipe take the place of the ear- 
piercing trumpet. Somehow or other, their 
prophecies of peace are never realized ; after a 
temporary cessation of hostilities, war breaks out 
again like the cholera, and rages over the world 
with devastating fury. 

The first half of the present century was. 
crowded with war and bloodshed ; and during 
that time war has made the circuit of the whole 
world—not one quarter of the globe has been 
free from the scourge. Asia, Europe, Africa, 
North and South America, have been by turns 
or together the theatres of carnage; and now 
Europe again resounds to the din of arms; and 
this time, as often before, the pretext of the dead- 
ly struggle is the religion of Him who proclaimed 
on his advent “peace and good will to man!” 
© man, how foolish thou art! O consistency, 
what a jewel art thou! 

We have in our mind’s eye at this moment 
the war in the East, a most doubtful contest, we 
fear, for the Turk. In many respects the Otto- 
mans are inferior to the Russians ; and yet they 
make up for much by their zeal. Unlimited in- 
dulgence in European vices, added to those of 
the East, have prostrated in a great degree the 
race. They adhere to the letter of their religion 
in avoiding the wine prohibited by the Koran, 
but rum and opium are unsafe substitutes to fall 
back upon! Though it is said that they are in- 
spired by religious fervor, it is also true that they 
are met by a fanaticism quite as fierce, for the 
Russians are said to fight with all the fury of 
zelots. In their emperor they behold the head 
of their church, the vicegerent of God upon earth 
—a sort of modern Mars. 

The Pope of Rome has the prestige of the 
union of spiritual and temporal power; but the 
Pope of Rome would never assume the sword of 
the flesh in person, while the Czar is at once the 
spiritual and military leader of his people. ‘The 
unflagging valor, the heroic sacrifices, the con- 
tempt of death exhibited by the Russians in 1812, 
as opposed to Napoleon, can only be explained 
by the reverence felt for the Czar, as their spirit- 
ual and temporal leader; nothing short of this 
character could have inspired serfs, peasants and 
boors with the fortitude and bravery they exhib- 
ited. Ata time when St. Petersburg was in re- 
volt, and the city filled with armed and menac- 
ing multitudes, at the mere presence of the Czar 
rebellion was hushed, arms were surrendered, 
and knees were bent for pardon. 

It is a nation thus bound to the throne and the 
altar that their emperor now launches against a 
comparatively powerless nation. It is a singular 
state of things that the independence of Europe 
depends upon the success of a Mahommedan 
people, but so it is; and if the Russian eagle 
perches on the mosque of St. Sophia, the stand- 
ards of the Christian powers may as well be 
folded, for the era foreseen by Napoleon will 
then have arrived, and Europe will be Cossack, 
not republican. 
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SieniFicant.—An application having been 
made to Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief on the Danube, by the ‘ own 
correspondent ”’ of a daily paper, to reside at Bu- 
charest, the prince very politely accorded the 
permision, but begged, at the same time, to in- 
form the applicant that three similar applications 
had been made and conceded, but that those who 
had received this flattering distinction had never 
since been heard of. The hint was taken. 
_?>ecooe+ 


Prosperovus.—The growth of Chicago is un- 
paralleled in American history, A census just 
taken by order of the city council shows that the 
population is now 80,652. In 1850, according 
to the United States census, it was only 27,620. 

- Pa Ee ae weet 

Freneu Craims.—A bill has been reported 
in the United States Senate, appropriating 
$5,000,000 for the payment of the French spoli- 
ation claims, which have so long been the sub- 
ject of legislation and of delay by Congress. 

- 4—wce - - 

Tueatricat.—Mr. Anderson’s late engage- 
ment in Boston was a highly profitable and suc- 
cessful one. He has gone to New Orleans. 
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Or coursre.—The man who “held out an in- 
dacement ” has had a sore arm ever since. 





CUSTOM OF EDUCATION. 

We are not sufficiently self-conceited to think 
our opinion is of very much consequence one 
way or another, in the matter of education, but 
nevertheless: we happen to have an opinion. It 
is the practice to place a child in the present day 
at school, say at four years of age; he is very 
properly taught to read and spell, then he is hur- 
ried through the English Grammar, studies 
Geography for a while, also Arithmetic, and 
practises in Writing—is ‘“ put through a course” 
of Chemistry, Philosophy, History, Rhetoric, 
Algebra, etc., and all this frequently before the 
age of twelve years. Everything of this sort is 
then dropped for Latin and Greek, and upon 
these some two or three years, the most impress- 
ible ones of our lives, are passed. 

This is the same course that has been pursued 
for years. Now we contend thatno youth should 
be allowed to study any other than his mother 
tongue before he is eighteen at least, and if he 
has at that time properly mastered the branches 
that are pretended to be taught him, he will have 
done more than well. By this age he will have 
formed in his mind some plan of future life, and 
may then shape his studies accordingly. We 
wouldn’t give “ten pourd ten” for all our 
Greek and Latin now, and we were drilled upon 
them a good three years before the time we have 
designated. The fact is, that in this as in nearly 
everything else,we aretoo Yankee, and do not con- 
sider that an education cannot be got by steam. 

The time expended upon the comparatively use- 
less acquisition of the dead languages by one in- 
tended for a mercantile life, if occupied in a 
judicious course of historical reading and perfect 
reviewal of the English branches, would render 
him a man of far more true intellectual acquire- 
ment in the end, than he who has attempted to 
grasp so much that he staggers under the load, 
and holds at hazard its individual parts. 

This idea of teaching we are pleased to see is 
extending, and many powerful minds are advo- 
cating the subject. The forcing system has been 
too long resorted to, and now we trust to see a 
reform in this subject. 
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WAY OF HEARING FROM HOME. 

A young man in California, whose friends 
had not remembered him as he thought they 
ought, adopted the following expedients :— 
He sat down and wrote some half dozen letters 
to different persons at home, inquiring the price 
of land and stock—what could he buy a hand- 
some farm of two or three hundred acres for, 
etc., intimating that he had large sums to invest, 
and was very rich, generally. By return mail, 
he received no less than seven letters, all anx- 
iously inquiring after his health, when he was 
coming, ete., and has received three or four 
every mail since, including some very warm 
ones from an old and very cold sweetheart. The 
idea of his wealth and good luck had awakened 
that interest on his account which mere friend- 
ship had failed to elicit. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

We wish to have it distinctly understood, that 
we do not employ any travelling agents for our 
paper; there are a plenty of swindlers about who 
represent themselves as agents for this and other 
papers, but the only true and legitimate way to 
subscribe for a paper is to address the office of 
publication direct. The subscriber knows then 
with whom he is dealing, and does not run the 
risk of being swindled out of his money. We 
are obliged to give this notice to protect our- 
selves against the efforts of this class of rascals, 
especially in the far West. Remember to ad- 
dress the office of publication direct. 
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Lieut iy A Dark Prace.—Certainly it 
may be affirmed of any place in Africa remote 
from the coast, that a printing-press in operation 
must be a light in a dark place; but there is one 
in the Orange River Sovereignty, from whence 
a missionary has sent to the ‘“ London Watch- 
man,” a half sheet of an edition of the Psalms, 
which the missionary says they are printing at 
Bechuana, in the Sesuto dialect, a language 
spoken, with slight variations, by a great num- 
ber of the tribes on the continent of Africa. 

—tsooe+ 

Tne Crystar Pavace.—The “ Pictorial” for 

this week, contains a panoramic view, covering 


Jive entire pages of the paper, representing the 


whole interior of the New York Crystal Palace. 
A superb subject, and a brilliant illustration of 
the world-renowned collection of the industry of 
all nations. Besides this, the ‘ Pictorial ’’ con- 
tains a nnmber of other fine and interesting 
engravings. 

OO orm * 

CHAMPAGNE.—lIt is a little curious to observe 
how credulously people will purchase, pay for, 
and drink the various brands of champagne, im- 
plicitly believing them genuine, or imported, 
when, if the truth were known, there is more so- 
called champagne drunk in New York city alone, 
each year, than is imported into the 
United States ! 


whole 
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of Trouville, in 
France, in reply to an insinuation that an epi- 
demic prevails in that locality, says “that for 
the last five years to our certain knowledge, there 
has only one person died here, and he was an old 
man of 103, who foolishly committed suicide.” 


Heattny.—The mayor 


~ enous —_ +*=—ooe — 
Monster Cattie.—There are now on ex- 
hibition in Boston, a pair of oxen, five years old, 
that weigh nearly eight thousand pounds, or two 
tons apiece. They are probably the largest cat- 
tle in the United States. 
_ —-—-o-? 


Tue Mayor’s Inaucurat.—We have read 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith’s inaugural address with 
peculiar pleasure, and heartily endorse its gen- 
eral spirit of liberality and real progress. 

—- a ocoer - - " 

SuipwWRECKS DURING THE PAST YEAR.—The 
total number of vessels destroyed last year was 
130—and the number of lives lost nearly 2000. 

- tie a 

Heavy.—The funded floating debt of San 
Francisco, is little short of $2,000,000. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The subject of ‘annexation continues to be ag- 
itated in the Sandwich Islands. 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury has presented the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, $3000. 

The pay of Santa Anna, under the new ar- 
rangement, is said to be $70,000 a year. 

The estate of Anson G. Phelps, lately deceas- 
ed in New York, is $2,000,000. 

A son of Solouque, Emperor of Hayti, is at 
present in England. 

Baltimore consumes about 5,000,000 bushels 
of coal annually ; Philadelphia, 9,000,000. 

“Land speculation,” says Horace Greeley, 
“is the scourge of the West.” 

Rome is now lighted with gas, by an English 
company. 

How many men we meet who “might be ” 
something, and how few who are ! 

The price of gas in San Francisco, is fifteen 
dollars per thousand cubic feet. 

Mayor Westervelt of New York, says the per- 
manent debt of the city is $13,960,856. 

The magnificent suspension bridge across the 
Tennessee river is ready for passengers. 

The population of Pennsylvania may be stated 
safely at three millions, in round numbers. 

The Erie War has been dramatized, and is 
performed at one of the Buffalo theatres. 

The loss by the burning of the Lafarge Hotel, 
New York, is estimated at $757,000. 

During the ycar 1853, the amount of timber 
surveyed at Bangor was 182,742,284 feet. 

The entire distance from St. Louis to Port- 
land can now be accomplished in three days. 

The man who borrowed trouble has returned 
it without any expression of thanks. 
' Speak as you mean; do as you profess, and 
perform what you promise. 

Captain A. Henry, son of Patrick Henry, died 
in Charlotte county, Va., on the 6th ult. 

In Boston, 4280 deaths were reported last year 
at the office of the City Register. 

An Infidel paper at Peoria, Illinois, has been 
discontinued for want of support. 

Late news from China represent the affairs of 
the insurgents to be still prosperous. 

The young man who entertained an idea has 
sent in his bill. 
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A FAST STEAMSHIP. 

It is stated that the steamship William Nor- 
ris is nearly finished, and will be launched in a 
fortnight. This is the vessel built on a model 
which has not been tried on the ocean, and which 
it is predicted will make the passage across the 
Atlantic in from five to six days. Her model 
resembles that of the North River boats—being 
very long and very sharp, with a flat bottom, and 
drawing comparatively a very light draft of wa- 
ter. In pleasant weather and a smooth sea, such 
a vessel would prove a veritable “Skimmer of 
the Seas,” but in rough and tempestuous weath- 
er her success would be more than doubtful. 
The William Norris, it is said, will be an uncom- 
monly strong boat—no expense being spared in 
the material or the fastenings. If her success 
meets the expectation of her designers, this 
will be the commencement of a new era in At- 
lantic steam navigation. 
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Fruits or a Harr Century.—Fifty years 
ago steamboats were unknown; now there are 
3000 afloat on American waters alone. In 1800 
there was not a railroad in the world ; now there 
are 10,000 miles in the United States alone, and 
about 22,000 in America and England. Half a 
century ago, it took some weeks to convey news 
from Washington to New Orleans ; now, not as 
many seconds as it then did weeks. Fifty years 
ago, the most rapid printing-press was worked 
by hand power, at 250 sheets per hour; now, 
steam prints 20,000 papers an hour, on a single 
pr.ss. 





A RIVER FLOWING UNDER Aa City.—The 
Newark (N. J.) Advertiser states that some per- 
sons who were engaged in grading the streets of 
that city recently, while working at the corner 
of Nesbitt Street, came upon a large hole, about 
twenty fect deep, two feet wide at the mouth, 
and seven at the bottom. A stream of water, 
five feet deep, running in a southeast direction, 
was found at the bottom. The discovery has 
excited considerable curiosity in the vicinity. 





Too PALPABLE.—It cannot be possible that 
the public believe the ridiculous newspaper items 
which state this or that book to have reached in 
circulation any enormous given number of copies 
—ani when an advertisement begins by saying 
“50,000 copies disposed of in one month!” or 
any other like Munchausenism, sct the work 
down for a humbug. 
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Morrauity 1x Satem.—The number of 
deaths in Salem in 1853, was four hundred and 


eight ; twenty persons among those deceased | 


were over eighty years of age. Of the deaths, 
one hundred and seventy-nine were children un- 
der ten years of age, of whom eighty-four were 
the children of foreigners. 
Salem is twenty thousand. 


The population of 
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Prersonat.—General Robles 
formerly Arista’s Minister of 
escaped the minions of Santa 


War—who 


Anna, when 


being conveyed to one of the border provinces | 


for a summary execution, is now in Washing- 
ton city. 
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Eaten BY Worves.—A private letter to a 
gentleman in this city, says the Portland Adyer- 
tiser, states that during the late terrible storm a 
mail carrier between Ellsworth and Machias, 
was devoured by wolves. 


a > 
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Back Numbers OF THE FLaG.—We are en- 
tirely out of the back numbers of “ The Flag of 
our Union,” and cannot supply them. This in 
answer to numerous inquiries. 

r ane ‘ 

EpucationaL Brequest.—By the death of 
Mrs. Bird of South Boston, the sum of $20,000 





has fallen to South Boston, for school purposes. 


of Mexico— | 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
tg ean eh Sosean Goddesses,” New Series, No. 1, 
“The Field Sports of Canada West,” a sketch, by Hey- 
Ry Wittiam Hereerr. 
* Our Lida: or, The fair Exchange that was no Rob- 


” a sketch. Mrs. H. Marion Srapuens. 
. The Third Day at Sea,” verses, by Mrs. L. H. Sic- 


Quill and Scissors. 


A man, 75 of age, named Windsor, con- 
victed nearly four years ago for the murder of 
his wife, in Sussex county, Delaware, and sen- 
tenced to be executed, is still imprisoned in the 
jail at Georgetown, having been respited by the 
Governor four times. 

Ata recent murder ttial in San Francisco, the 
district attorney stated to the jury that twelve 








OURNEY. 
“The Widow's Beau,” a sketch, by Mrs. C. A. 
OULE. 
verses, by Pager Caner. 
“ The Shipwrecked,” . by Maruri~ M. Batiov. 
‘Thoughts during a Snow Storm,” lines, by R. Grir- 
Fin STAPLes. 
“Cupid,” a poem, by J. Freperick Bisper. 
ILUUSTRATIONS. 
We give in this number a seasonable illustration, repre- 
senting the Farmer’s work for the month of January. 
Also, five full page pictures, giving a panoramic 
contation of that tetater of the Oremnl Pelues in New 
York, being the most complete and minute series of en- 
gravings we have yet given. 


A portrait of Hon. Rufus, Choate, District Attorney of 
Massachusetts. | 


A view of J. B. Wickersham’s Iron Warehouse, 312 
Broadway, New York. 


*,* The Prcrorrt is for enle at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 
The united fleets were still in the Bosphorus. 
The Dublin Exhibition building is now oc- 
cupied as a winter garden. 
The details of past events do not bear out the 
victories claimed by the Russians. 
Curious developments are coming to light, 


which indicate that Russia has long been prepar- 
ing for the present crisis. 


A report is telegraphed from Paris, that Persia 
has officially decl war against Turkey, and 
that a powerful hostile force is shortly to be in 
motion. 

The expenses of the Lord Mayor of London 
are £25,000 a year. The annual salaries of the 
officers of the corporation are £46,000. 

The Shah of Persia is said to be marching on 
Northern India, at the head of a force of forty 
thousand men, and one hundred guns. 

The missionaries say that the Chinese boys 
take to the English language with the utmost 
facility, preferring it to the study of their own. 

Mr. Van Buren is now in Rome, with his son, 
living in a small house with a garden, on 
the Via Georgia. He finds a winter residence in 
Rome agree with his health and spirits. 

A novel exhibition has been introduced at 
Astley’s Theatre. There are two performing 
elephants, one of which goes through the hither- 
to unheard of trick of standing on his head. 

Accounts from Zante and Cephalonia report 
the Ionian Islands to be ina most deplorable 
condition in consequence of the failure of the cur- 
rant crop for two successive years—this being the 
source from which the inhabitants derive support. 

At St. Petersburg a considerable business has 
taken place in imports for the next year. With 
regard to politics, the only remark is that prep- 
arations are going on in all quarters, such as to 
denote the fa of more serious contin- 
gencies than that of a war merely with Turkey. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Order is heaven’s first law.—Pope. 

Milon said, that no man could write epics, 
who did not live epics.— Whipple. 

When my friends are one-eyed, I look at 
their profile.—Joubert. 

To abandon yourself to rage, is often to bring 
upon yourself the fault of another.—Agapet. 

Whenever I find a great deal of gratitude ina 
poor man, I take it for granted there would be as 
much generosity if he were a rich man.—Pope. 

In all nations, truth is the most sublime, the 
most simple, the most difficult, and yet the most 
natural thing.— Madame de Sevigne. 

To convince, to advise. In order to con- 
vince, it is necessary to speak with spirit and 
wit ; to advise, it must come from the heart.— 
D’ Aquesseau. 

The true law of the race is progress and de- 
velopment. Whenever civilization pauses iu the 
march of conquest, it is overthrown by the bar- 
barian.— W. &. Simms. 

Pulpit discourses have insensibly dwindled 
from speaking to reading; a practice of itself 
sufficient to stifle every germ of eloquence.— 
—Sydney Smith. 

The effect of character is always to com- 
mand consideration. We sport, and toy, and 
laugh, with men or women who have none; 








but we never confide in them.—W. G. Sinuns. 
Obstinacy is the strength of the weak. Firm- 


ness founded upon principle, upon the truth 
and right, order and law, duty and generosity, 
is the obstinacy of sages.—Lavater. 

The tone of good conversation is brilliant and 
natural; it is neither tedious nor frivolous ; it is 
instructive without pedantry, gay without tumul- 
tuousness, polished without attectation, gallant 
without insipidity, waggish without equivocation. 

. J. Rousseau. 
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Joker's Budget. 


Somebody says that cream upon milk is the 
only article which has not risen of late ! 

Time is money—of course it is; or else how 
could you spend an evening ?—Diogenes. 





A provincial paper concludes a long obituary 
with the following strange notification: ‘ Sev- 
eral deaths are unavoidably deferred.” 

Woman has this great advantage over man— 
‘she proves her will in her lifetime, whilst man is 
obliged to wait till he is dead.— Punch. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, in a recent Boston ser- 
mon said, “ preachers’ ideas should stand out 
like rabbits’ ears, so that the people could 
grab hold of them and get something for their 
pains.” 








The papers are bragging of an invention by 
which leather can be tanned in ten minutes. 
We have seen the human hide tanned in five. 
| Our school master used to do it occasionally 
| in two, 
| An orator wittily compared party promises to 
| western roads, which open stately enough, with 
| planted trees on either side, tempting the travel- 
ler, but soon become narrower, and end in a 
squirrel track, and run up a tree. 

Sterne’s Uncle Toby says that one of the 
tricks of women is to pretend that they have ac- 
cidentally got something in their eye, and induce 
a man to look into it; and he says the man is 
sure gone if he looks there for that something. 

A lady passing along the street one morning 
last week, noticed a little boy scattering salt 
upon the sidewalk, for the purpose of clearing 
otf the ice. ‘ Well, I’m sure,” said the lady, 
‘ this is real benevolence.” “ No it aint, ma’am,” 
replied the boy, “ it’s salt.” 

A preacher in Arabia, having for his text a 
portion of the Koran—* TI have called Noah’’— 
after twice repeating his text, made along pause, 
when an Arab present, thinking that he was 
waiting for an answer, exclaimed: “If Noah 
wil! not come, call somebody else.”’ 





d murders had been committed in that 
city and county within the last four , and 
ba: only one man had been convi before a 
jury. 

A few days ago, as one of the clerks employed 
in a wholesale or establishment of Baltimore 
was nailing up a package of eight thousand tor- 
pedoes, the concussion produ aby the hammer 
caused them to explode with a noise. The 
clerk escaped fortunately, with but slight injury. 

In Washington, N. J., Miss A. Howard lays 
her damages against W. R. Hall, for a breach of 
promise, at twenty thousand dollars. If hushands 
are quoted at such a high figure, there will be 
many a bachelor anxious to sell himself. 

Hon. George Bliss, of Springfield, has aecept- 
ed the presidency of the Chicago and Mississippi 
Road, an important unfinished con- 
necting the lakes at Chicago and the rivers at 
St. Louis. 

Dr. Van Oven, in his work “On the Decline 
of Life in Health and Disease,” comes to the 
conclusion that a hundred years and upwards, 
even considerably upwards, is the term which 
man ought, by care and prudence, to attain. 


which was burnt last winter, 

saved on account of the a sap 

plugs, sued the city for the value of the building. 
"he case was decided in favor of the city. 


A duel was fought, recently, in Pickens coun- 


ty, Alabama, between Dr. F. W. and Dr. 
Fant, both of Noxubee county, in State, 
which resulted in the death of the former. The 


difficulty arose from political rivalry. 

A truant girl in boy’s clothing, belonging in 
Philadelphia, was found recently : as clerk 
in a hosiery store in New York. passed 
under the name of Edward Murray, her real 
name being Eliza Ann Peacock. 

Not long since a son of Barlow Hall, of Ells- 
worth, Me., about 14 years of age, while out 
hunting, shot two fine moose at one discharge 
of his rifle. The carcasses were brought to 
Ellsworth and sold for about twenty dollars. 

Rey. William Jay, the well-known clergyman 
and author, of , England, died in that city 
Dec. 17th, in the 85th year of his age. His 
writings are extensively known in this country. 

Cupt. Ericsson publishes a note in the N. Y. 
Express, stating that his caloric - is nearly 
ready for trial, and that the public will soon have 
an opportunity of judging of her merits. 

Mr. John C. Roades, of Chesterfield, dressed 
on the 2d ult., two pigs, 9 months and 20 days 
old, which weighed respectively 463 and 440 
pounds, 

Gov. Ujhazy, from his western home, has re- 
cently dee his readiness and that of his son 


| to place themselves at the disposition of Kossuth, 


at any time when their services may be required. 


A French surgeon has written a discourse to 
rove that the more a patient cries and 
el a surgical operation, the more ly he 
is to survive it. 

At a meeting of the confectioners of New 
York, it was resolved to raise the price of can- 
dies, in consequence of the late rise in the price 
of sugar. 

It 1s said there are at least a hundred women 
in New York who have made fortunes by pre- 
tending to foretell events. 

His royal highness Princes Liholiho visited the 
U. S. ship Portsmouth, at Honolulu, on the 11th 
November, and received a salute of 19 guns. 

















The Methodist meeting-house in Kennebunk 
village, Me., was burned to the ground a few 
nights since. 

The public debt of Austria is stated at over 
$500,000,000 at the present time—and the aver- 
aye annual deficit in its income, at $30,000,000. 

The taxable property of the State of Texas 
has increased one hundred per cent. in the last 
three years. It is now stated at $99,155,114. 

In Massachusetts, there are 1406 physicians, 
being one to every 707 inhabitants. 

More than 500,000 religious tracts have been 
distributed lately in Ireland. 
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Marriages, 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Dennison, Mr. John H. Cum- 
ming to Miss Mary A. Newell. 

By Rev Mr. Adams, Mr. Benjamin F. Sargent to Miss 
Anna E. Wise. 

Ky Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph Gates to Miss Martha 
M. McSweeney. 

by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. James Reid to Miss Margaret 
Graham. 

By Rev. Mr. Muir, Mr. Duncan McRae to Miss Cather- 
ine Cooper. 

By Rev. D. F. Cilley, Mr. Seth 8. Goas to Miss Helen M. 
Sinith. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Bu@ngton, Mr. Charles 
G. Baker to Miss Emma J. Thayer. 

In Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Prior, Mr. Andrew J. Bailey 
to Miss Flavilla E. Goding. 
Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. David P. Staniford to 


In ™ 
Mitchell to Miss Elizabeth C. Felton, 

In Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Dadman, Mr 
Porter to Miss Clarissa N. Lord. 

In Braintree, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Thomas Bates to 
Miss Paulina Newcomb. 

In Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Case, Mr. Cyrus Bryant to 
Miss Lucinda g. Cain. 

In North Marshfield, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Wales A. 
Rogers to Miss Sarah A. Tilden. 

In Plymouth, by Rey. Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Augustus HH. 
Fuller to Miss Bathsheba J. Holmes, 

In Medway, by Rev. Mr. Sandford, Rey. Caleb Kimball 
to Miss Martha M. (Guild. 

In Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Henry Overend 
to Mrs. Mehitable Earle. 


In this city, Miss Eliza Townsend, 65; John Frederick 
Nourse, Exq., 33; Mrs. Sophia Kingsbury, 54; Walter, 
eldest son of Eben D. and Julia M. Jordan, 6; Helen 
Maria, daughter of Caleb C. and Frances BE. Cutter, 10; 
Mr. John Coolidge, 68; Mrs. Tamar Robbins, 37; Misa 
Susan M. Longley, 16; Mr. John Foye, 37; Mr. Peter 
Howard, 77; Mrs. Mary Hosea, 72; Mr, Nathaniel Wright, 
82; Mrs. Frances E. (ireen, 24> Mrs. Betsey Willard, 70 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Eliza H. Murray, 49. 

At Charlestown, Miss Elizabeth Wisner, 49 

At Woburn, Mr. Samuel White, 84. 

At Waltham, Mr. Solomon Houghton, Jr., 34 

At Lynn, Mr. William C. Byers, 34. 

At Salem, Mrs. Margaret Hogan, 38; Mrs 
Whipple, 60; Mr. Daniel Warner, 33 
At Marblehead, Miss Mary Jane Thompson, 22 
At Andover, Mr. Nathan Bailey, 38. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Hannah Briggs, 66; Mre. Hannab 
Hateh, 41. 

At Fuirhaven, Mr. Isaac R. Cushing, 34. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Maria 8. Harper, 28 

At Northampton, Mrs. Chloe Wright, 88. 

At Concord, Mass., Mr. Calvin C. Dumon, 50 

At Newburyport, Miss Marguret A. Page, 15 

At Taunton, Mr. Augustus K. Padelford, 18 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Elizabeth NM. Wather, 29. 

At Hadley, Mr. Henry White, 3). 

At Plymouth, Mr. Solomon Bradford, 69; Mrs, Betsey 
Ellis, 50. 

At Saco, Mr. John Vinton, 58. 

At Portland, Mrs. Susan Quimby, 77; Mrs. Deborah 
Jenkins, 72. ; 

At Whitestown, N. Y., Hon. Ira B, Qurey, 58 

At Norfolk, Va., Mr. Jumes J. Cummings, 20 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union} 
UNIVERSAL BEAUTY. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER 

There's beauty in the winding dale; 
There’s beauty in the hill; 

There's beauty in the cataract, 
And in the dancing rill. 

There’s beauty in the golden corm, 
Wide waving bright and free, 

Before the autumn’s gentle wind, 
Like billows on the sea. 


There’s beauty in the tall, green woods 
That stand in giery proud, 

Like a brave host, embattled firm, 
To dare the storm and cloud. 

©, there is beauty passing fair 
In the wide river's flow ; 

So wildly fringed with rock and shrub, 
Amid the sunset’s glow. 


Majestic beauty lives around 
The day-god’s glowing brow, 

As down the west his steeds of fire 
Impel his chariot now. 

And there is beauty in the sky 
So deep, s0 sweetly blue ; 

Where sparkling gems of mystic light 
Their living lamps renew 


There’s beauty in the moon’s pale light, 
Upon the lake and hill, 

When Nature, like a sleeping child, 
Lies sweetly hushed and still. 

There’s beauty in the early spring, 
When orchards bud and bieom, 

And wel flowers bered rise 
To breathe their rich perfume. 





There’s beauty in the mighty deep, 
In calm—or surging gale— 

And in the dark blue shadowy lake, 
Gemmed with the snow-white sail 

There's beauty in the earth and sea, 
And in the azure air; 

In all that God hath given to man,— 
There’s beauty everywhere! 


> 





[Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 


THE MASK OF OMAN. 


ae 


BY H. H. HEATH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Prince of Oman, young and beautiful, 
had for twenty-five years languished amidst the 
voluptuousness of his Oriental capital, and with- 
out knowing aught save of beauty, wealth and 
power, he often sighed for loftier joys than mor- 
tals of earth can expect. 

The luxuries which the wealth of Ind could 
bestow, had been lavished upon the young Suan 
Souman, and as his manhood developed, they 
became at length, to him barren of happiness. 
Arabia had given her choicest and most lovely 
maidens to his voluptuous harem—the wealth of 
many ages, through an hundred reigns of his 
ancestry, had been bestowed upon the aggran- 
dizement of his realms, the enriching of his pal- 
aces and groves, and, to a nature sterner than 
that of this prince, his regal retreats might have 
‘been easily mistaken for the paradise of angels. 

The young Imaum was reclining in a gor- 
geously decorated apartment of his palace one 
sultry day in summer, just without the Indian 
city of Muscat, dreaming of happiness. The 
beauties surrounding his suburban retreat—the 
scent of ten thousand tropical flowers and fruits, 
the odors of the various Indian spices, the pure 
breezes from Oman’s distant waters, added to 
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the soft notes of many a sweet-toned bird, all 
scemed well calculated to entrance the senses of 
the beautiful young prince, as he slept upon his 
crimson and gold-embroidered couch during the 
heat of a tropical day. 

The attendant of Soliman, while he thus slept, 
was not unobservant of the pleasant smiles that 
momentarily lighted up—at times amounting 
even to radiance—the soft and effeminate features 
of his imperial master. 

“The peris are whispering to his son! ;” sigh- 
ed a dark-eyed maiden of great loveliness ; who, 
together with three others, occasionally fanned 
the symmetrical, though thinly draped form of 
Soliman. 

“TT fear they will withdraw his love from us— 
we will awaken him ;” said another. 

“ By no means,” added a third one; “ Allah 
“would never forgive so great a sin of selfishness.” 

“ Thave no fear of the peris,” said the fourth, 
and most beantiful of all the maidens, who had 
remained quite silent until now ; “ for, although 
they may come an@ whisper love to our prince 
while he sleeps, yet cannot they, even then, live 
with him whilst waking, nor fan him whilst 
sleeping.” 

“‘T have heard you all speak,” now interposed 











the old and favorite attendant—the chief eunuch 


of the palace, “and what Shirza has spoken is | 
She it is, then, who loveth the Prince | 


but true, 





Soliman more than yon all; for, whilst two of | 


you appeared jealous of the sweet whisperings of | 
innocent peris, and the other is only restrained | 
from disturbing his slumbers, for the fear of Al- | 
lah’s displeasure, vet, doth Shirza not fear cither | 


the one or the other of these, since she is assured | 


> 


of the love of her prince for all the good she 


doth unto him both waking and sleeping.” 

The innocent Shirza blushed profusely at 
these words of high praise from Aphad, the 
eunuch, whilst the others discovered evident 
symptoms of mortification and chagrin, for be- 
ing placed in so unpleasant a situation in this 
delicate matter. 


| 


| 
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For it is not to be doubted that | 


they all loved their prince greatly, and conse- | 


quently feared his displeasure. 


well knew that Aphad would be certain to ac- 


quaint Soliman of all that had been said during | 


his slumbers. 


Indeed, the discomfited damsels were just up- | 
on the point of entreating Aphad to pass by | 


their simple speeches, and say naught to Soli- 
man about them for this time, with promises of 


observing more caution in future, and more dis- | 
interestedness, too, when their calculations were | 


instantly cut short by the sudden waking of the 


prince, who, on opening his weary eyes, at first 


faintly smiled, as if well pleased, but, on cast- 


ing a glance around him, relapsed imm¢ diately | 


into a gloomy mood. 


Besides, they | 
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“Thou hast slumbered nrest sweetly, noble 
” said Aphad, gently. 

“Yea, my good Aphad,” rejoined Soliman, 
“T have slept in delight—but I awaken in 
disappointment.” 

“How so, my lord! art thou not happy? 
Look about thee ; all is loveliness, and all things 
animate are loving. Why then does thy spirit 
catch disappointment on its wing? methinks 
thou shouldst be very happy.” 

“ Ah, Aphad, thou hast never awakened from 
sweet dream, hast thou? If thou hadst, thon 
wouldst not ask me this.” 

Aphad was about to reply; but Soliman way- 
ing his hand for silence, at length whispered to 
him to send away the young girls from the 
apartment. 

These were no sooner dismissed, than the 
prince directed the lattice of the window looking 
southward toward the spice islands so be thrown 
open, and Aphad to be seated at his feet; at the 
same time bidding him listen to the recital of his 
short though beautiful dream. 

“ There is an island near to the shore of Oman 
where all the peris of the ocean dwell, and where 
allis beauty, love and splendor, unmixed with 
ills or crime. It was in that isle, when, ere 
while ago, as my eyelids closed, I dreamed my 
palace stood, embowered within the recesses 
thereof.” 

“Tt could not have been a more beautiful spot 
than this, surely?” suggested the eunuch, ever 
ready to defend the ancient dwellings and habi- 
tations of Oman’s rulers. 

Silence, my good Aphad. Thou shalt hear 
my dream in full, and then will we consult upon 
the import thereof.” The prince resumed: “I 
knew that I had slept, and in dream been trans- 
ported thither; but in that sleep I also dreamed 
that [had awakened within the bosom of this 
beautiful isle. The inhabitants thereof were 
most divinely formed, aud their beauty excelled 
all that the richness of Oman’s daughters can 
ever boast. These came in myriads around me, 
and each advancing, kissed me in her turn, and 
in my bosom inscribed, as ’twas upon my heart, 
her sweet sounding name. At length, amidst 
the train, came one whose form was more beau- 
tiful than all the others, who wore a mask, and 
would reveal to me only her eyes of love. This 
nymph bending kindly over me, whispered thus, 
unto my attentive ear: ‘Prince, thou desirest 
love, beauty and happiness, such as thou hast 
never known—thou desirest much more loveli- 
ness than can fall to the lot of earthly mortals, 
save thee alone. Now thy days shalt be no more 
weary, if, when the next full moon shines bright- 
ly on the dark gulf of Oman, thou caltest the 
beauty of all thy land together, proclaiming thy 
desire to take to thee the one most lovely and 
beautiful to eye and heart. Then will the fair 
daughters of Arabia fly to thy carnival, arrayed 
with most exquisite taste and winning cle- 
gance. Thou wilt be fascinated a thousand 
times; but be not led captive, until one shall 
come before thee, of form lovely as the peris 
themselves, but who, unlike all others, shall 
wear a mask to conceal her beauty. Her dost 
thou invite to thy embrace, and thou shalt then 
find a woman who will be to thee a worthy 
bride.’ This peri passed away among the crowd 
of beautiful beings, and I saw her no more. 
Just then I wakened, Aphad, and seeing only 
thee and the maidens, I felt sad.” 

“It was a strange, and yet, methinks, a very 
pleasing dream,” said the condescending eunuch. 

“Dost thou believe in visions, Aphad?” in- 
quired the prince, after a moment’s pause. 

“Great Allah knoweth that I do, my lord.” 

“ Wherefore, Aphad ?” 

“Surely, kind prince, I have faith in them. 
Give me until evening, and I will then expound 
my reasons.” 

“Thy request is granted, good Aphad ; but, 
fearing lest thou become abstracted from thy 
subject, and thereby be disabled from answering 
to my satisfaction, go shut thee up alone within 
the uppermost apartment of my palace, and there 
with naught save one cup of pure wine, do thou 
compass arguments that govern thee in believ- 
ing in the truthfulness of visions.” 

Aphad bowed low to Soliman as he retired, 
much disappointed at being deprived of the 
pleasure of enjoying the cool and balmy portion 
of the latter part of the day with his master. 
And much he wondered at the great necessity of 
his formal opinion upon the subject of dreams 
at that time. Besides, he had been anxious to 
speak that very day about his favorite Shirza, 
and recommend her virtuous and disinterested 
affection for the prince to him. 

After the departure of Aphad from his pres- 
ence, Soliman also left his palace, to wander for 
the rest of the day in the groves of orange and 
pomegranate trees, which stood in luxuriance, 
here and there interwoven, like beautiful artifi- 


prince, 


cial net-work, with vines of choicest grapes, their 
fruits clustering on the stems. 

Here Soliman wandered in happy thought and 
silent mood until nightfall, companionless, save 
the deep-plumaged birds, that carolled their 
existences away within those imperial groves. 
At length, quite fatigued with his long, solitary 
walks, and the stillness that pervaded his path- 
way, he sat himself down on the margin of an 
artificial rivulet, whose waters were brought 
from the far-off hills of Hordramant, which were 
discharged into an extensive marble reservoir, 
and thence distributed throughout the entire 
palace grounds in an hundred different diree- 
tions, through as many conduits of marble 
masonry. 

Upon this little rivulet’s margin, sat Soliman 
for hours; until the shadowy softness of that 
quiet hour had ecalfed forth all the gentler emo- 
tions of his sensitive nature. And while thus 
he lingered, his unsatisfied and yearning heart 
continued to echo the bright promise of his whis- 
pered day-dream. 

The moon, although in her infancy, cast a 
faint, melancholy light on all around. The birds 
had ceased to trill forth their oft-warbled lays, 
and had gone to their coverts. 
preme. 


Silence sat su- 
It is true the dim lights of the distant 
palace invited Soliman thence, but an unyielding 
spell seemed to enchain him to that solitary spot. 

At length, the ear of the prince caught the 








soft notes of a distant voice, as in song, which, 
approaching momentarily nearer and nearer, 
seemed to emanate from some being present with 
him. He would hive spoken, but as he was 
about to address his unrevealed visitor, a still 
sweeter song, in more melodious strains than 
before, came swelling with distinctness upon his 
entranced senses. 


* From the islands of pearl 
Far o’er Oman’s pure waters, 
I come, fairest prince, 
On a message to thee. 
From the palace of her 
Who reigns o'er the daughters, 
In those islands of pearls 
Far away in the sea. 


0. bright is the home 

Of the prince of dear Oman ; 
And fair should she be 

Who would rale there its queen. 
And thus should she be, too, 

The fairest, fond woman, 
That in Soliman’s halls 

Hath ever yet been. 


Thy wishes shall prosper, 
If thou wilt but listen 
To her who in dream 
This day whispered to thee; 
And more prized than all 
The gold-sands that glisten 
On Araby’s shore, 
Or ‘neath Oman’s bright stream. 


Farewell, then, dear youth, 
But list to the story 

Of her who hath come 
From far over the sea ; 

For ne’er will the pert 
Again, for thy glory, 

Forsake her own realms, 
And wander to thee.’’ 


The song was ended, and the last, faint words 


of the peri died away in the far-off distance, like ° 


the low whisperings of a spirit, or the enchant- 
ing strains of some still vibrating lute. 

Amazed and wonder-stricken, the prince arose 
from his mossy seat, and hastening for a few 
steps in the direction whence the song had been 
heard, he paused, straining his longing eyes as he 
endeavored to penetrate the dusky shades of the 
half-lit grove, to catch a glimpse of the heavenly 
being who had thus submerged his soul in rap- 
ture. All was in vain, for he saw her not, 
neither heard he her voice any more. 

Soliman knew not whether to be sad or hap- 
py, when he finally discovered that the bright 
being of song was fled. First he became un- 
certain of the real character of his dream during 
the day, and then, of that of the song and the 
prophecy it contained. He at length, however, 
concluded to consider himself specially favored 
by the fairies of those lovely regions, determin- 
ing, at the same time to hasten to the palace and 
hear Aphad’s disquisition upon visions. 

On arriving at his apartments, he privately 
summoned the eunuch, his faithful servant and 
philosopher, to his presence. Aphad made his 
appearance, but with such dejection of aspect, 
and haggardness of mien, as to quite astonish 
his master. 

“Why dost thou sadden thus, in the presence 
of thy prince?” inquired Soliman. 

“T tremble before thee, my lord, fearing lest 
I shall not do justice to the subject whereon I 
have labored.” 

“Nay, nay,” answered Soliman, “tell me 
thy conclusion, whatever it be ; for I know thou 
art but mortal, and canst give me only mortal’s 
reason for thy thoughts.” 

Thus assured by, the mild words and temper 
of the prince, and after a few words of apology, 
in which he protested that his close application 
since parting with him, together with his long 
fast, now quite disqualifying him for any philo- 
sophical effort, the eunuch began : 

“Visions, my good lord and lovely prince, 
are the creatures of certain conditions of our na- 
tures. The wants of all mankind are numerous 
—many of them are evil, and as such, are need- 
less and vain ; others are pure, and consequently, 
should be fully gratified. Desire is a part of 
human existence, which, as man himself becomes 
developed, becomes material to his very system. 
Now there are good and there are also evil 
genii in the land. These watch over the good 
and bad alike, in this existence. Thou alone, 
O Soliman, of all mortals, art exempt from the 
obtrusion of the evil genii, being the favored 
child of Great Allah. The good, therefore, 
only come near to thy sacred person. These 
watch on thee in their hours of waking and 
slumbering, but being only of ethereal birth, 
they seldom approach thy senses until all mor- 
tality of thy mind is cast aside in the happy em- 
brace of sleep. Then do they present to thy 
soul images of what thou desirest whilst wak- 
This do 
they that thou mayest comfort thy life with the 
beautiful things which thy visions mirror. 

“ Wouldst thou then, O prince, be ever happy ?” 
exclaimed the now exhilarated philosopher ; for 
he saw that his 


ing, and wouldst possess existent. 


master was converted to his 
opinions ; ‘‘remember always the pure visions 
of thy slumbering hours, for be assured they 
are the visitations of peris, who breathe into thy 
dreaming ear the images of glory which Allah 
wills to be thine. Forget not that only good 
can come to thee by giving heed to the visions 
of slumber, for no evil spirit can ever approach 
the faithful child of Allah.” 











The eunuch had now concluded his philo- | 
sophie discourse, and, afterbowing before Soli- | 


man, turned his face toward the city of the proph- 
et, and addressed himself to its great patron. 

“ Thou hast given much pleasure to thy mas- 
ter,” said Soliman, after the short orison of his 
eunuch was concluded; “and for thy praise, 
receivest here from me the high award of being 
named a true philosopher; for all the words 
by thee have found belicf within me. Here, 
take this begemmed girdle, and wear it as the 
certain token of the love of thy prince.” 

At this unexpected assurance of confidence 
from his imperial master, Aphad threw himself 
prostrate, and called upon Allah to witness the 
sincerity and devotion of his heart toward his 
beloved prince. 


“IT accept thy earnest vows of fidelity, my | 
good Aphad, but arise, I have commands for | 


thee. The great day is fast approaching when 


I am promised by the peri that my happy dream 





which I told thee to-day, shall be fulfilled. Go 
thou then to all the chicfs and rulersin my do- 
minions, and proclaim, that on the eve when 
the fair moon shall cast her full beams upon the 
bright waters of Oman, Soliman summons to his 
royal palace all the beautiful daughters through- 
out his realms. For on that night, by instrue- 
tions from Great Allah, he will select a queen, 
who shall be loved and honored by all his faith- 
ful subjects. Unto thee, Aphad, do I give in spe- 
cial charge the preparations for this great fete, 
and see that naught is wanting to make it rival 
in magnificence all the kingly festivals of the 
East.” 

The eunuch now expressed his earnest desire 
to creditably fulfil all the commands of his mas- 
ter, when Soliman betook himself for repose to 
his harem, whilst Aphad in a contrary direction, 
hastened to the butler of the palace for refresh- 
ment. 





CHAPTER IL. 


The day of the great carnival of beauty at 
length arrived. Thousands upon thousands of 
the inhabitants of those glowing Eastern coun- 
tries flocked to the imperial city of Muscat. 
Whole caravans, composed of camels and ele- 
phants, interspersed here and there with Ara- 
bian steeds and gorgeously decorated palankeens, 
had been for several days congregating without 
the palace walls, and innumerable were the car- 
avanseras that scattered the plains about. 

This grand assemblage of beauty had had no 
equal ever. Princes, even, from distant regions, 
sent their lovely daughters hither, and the ocea- 
sion was graced by representative beauties from 
the tawny tribes of the far-off ivory country, the, 
nut-brown Gauras from the Himmalayan clime, 
and the sweet spirits of the distant ocean-isles. 
To win the love and hand of the Prince of Oman, 
was the boastful desire of the thousand aspiring 
princesses of beauty. 

The evening approached, and the lofty towers 
and minarets of the castle cast their lengthened 
shadows upon the earth, as the sun descended to 
his palace of grandeur in the far-off dazzling 
ocean of Ind; and as his last bright rays bade 
farewell to the mountain peaks in the distance, 
the moon came forth from her silvery home be- 
yond the cold waters of Caspia. “ 

Now the sounds of sweet music swelled up 
from a thousand groves of fragrance-bearing 
trees, commingled with the murmurings of gentle 
waterfalls, majestically disposed throughout the 
palace grounds. Then followed the notes of 
the shrill Suankas shell, echoing and re-echoing 
fur and wide, the signal for throwing open the 
gates to the anxiously waiting multitudes 
without. 

No sooner were the entrances to the palace 
unbarred, than the thousands pressed eagerly 
forward to gain the paradise within the walls, 
where every princely preparation for their re- 
ception awaited them. Here was found every 
object to cheer the eye and ear; to entrance 
the heart, and delight the palate. Long lines of 
richly laden tables of bread from Yezdreus, fruits 
from every tropical clime, and wines the most 
bewitching, of the vintage of Shirooz, were 
there to task the senses, making luxury and its 
enjoyment doubly attractive. Beautiful danc- 
ing girls were grouped about, dressed all in 
airiest allusions, and yet, so chaste withal, and 
bewildering, as they glided through their mazy 
evolutions, as to threaten the heart of many an 
enthusiast, who doubtless conceived himself an 
inhabitant of the real paradise by invitation. 
Male youths, too, dressed all in pantomimie 
style, were here and there to be scen, folding 
and enfolding themselves, as it were, in many a 
curious grouping; whilst birds, tame as the 
dancing-maidens, sat carolling melodiously, as if 
themselves joyously participating in the glories 
of the night. 

* * * * * 

In order that Soliman might have a more 
commanding view of those composing the vast 
assemblage, a canopied pavilion had been erect- 
ed after the magnificent style of Oriental coun- 
tries, where, with his nobles and attendants, he 
sat, anxiously awaiting the fulfilment of his 
cherished hopes. 

Never had the fair Prince of Oman appeared 
more beautiful. Never did circumstances so au- 
spiciously combine to give splendor to all sur- 
rounding objects. 

Soliman was one of those generous, mild and 
sensible princes, who, glorying in the possession 
of unrivalled wealth, seemed ever to prefer its 
display upon his many palaces and groves, rath- 
er than himself to court attention by any con- 
spicuous adornment of his noble person. And 
thus, whilst all around shone with that dazzling 
magnificence so peculiar to Oriental countries, 
Soliman appeared but simply, though chastely 
arrayed. His turban, which was of the costliest 
fabric, bore one single gem, and his rich girdle 
displayed no ornament save its pearly fastening, 
observed only by the glare of the myriads of 
lamps. 

Now commenced the pageant throngs to pass 
before the expectant eyes of the lofty prince. 
What an ocean of peerless loveliness and beauty ! 
There, that lengthened train were 
maidens of noblest descent, whose matchless 
brows were, for the first time, revealed to the 
gaze of Soliman; still he heeded not these, for 
his eye wandered far away in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of the promised Mask. 


among 


Hours flew by; the thousands continued to 
roll their masses onward; but alas, no Mask 
appeared. The moon, as these hours sped away, 
had risen higher and higher o’er Oman’s Ocean, 
and, as she glided through the heavens, the sen- 
sitive heart of the prince began to grow fuint, as 
the chances of disappointment became more 
palpable. 


“©, who hath not felt the faintness of fear, 
Though Hope whispered hope, the sad heart to cheer; 
And then when the boon seemed within our warm clasp, 
Some terrible fate thrust it back from our grasp; 
O, on earth there’s no anguish like that of suspense, 
For no wealth of the mine can that pang recompense.” 


Thus, whilst Soliman already began seriously 
to despair of ever beholding the prominent Mask, 
and to cast not unfrequent reproachful glances 








or 
upon his faithful eunuch, ‘for having built up 
and fortified his belief in visions by his subtle 
arguments, a sudden sensation was observed 
among the guests in that quarter of the garden 
immediately surrounding the imperial pavilion. 

It was, then, just as the poor prince was about 
to dismiss the entire assemblage, and yield him- 
self up to the deepest disconsolation, that a 
herald arrived and announced to the sovereign 
in tones agitated and tremulous, that seme offi- 
cers of the realm had brought two captives to 
Muscat ; one of whom, an imposing old man, 
with flowing beard and silvery locks, implored 
instant audience of their sovereign. 

The supplication was at once complied with, 
and after giving proper directions, Soliman or 
dered the aged prisoner to be conducted to his 
royal presence. 

Still swept the ebbing tide of beauty by, all 
intensely desirous of receiving one smile of sat- 
isfaction from the far-famed prince. It was in 
vain; he saw not the panoramie pageant, his 
now melancholy eye yet wandered, though hope- 
lessly, for the Mask. 

At length, through the distant trees, the offi- 
cers appeared whom Soliman had despatched to 
bring forth the captive. He was an aged man, 
quite bowed down with years, whose flowing robes 
and streaming beard betokened him to be some 
patriarch of a distant land. He was strongly 
bound, and it was with great difficulty that he 
could be borne through the tangled masses who 
crowded around. The officers, however, at 
length, succeeded im gaining the pavilion, where 
they rudely east their burden on the ground at 
the foot of the throne. The old captive raised 
his mild eyes and groaned, but spake not. 

“ Take up the aged prisoner,” said the prince, 
hurriedly, addressing the chief officer of the 
guard, “and strike from his quivering limbs 
those unnecessary bands—why bind a» old man 
like this ?” 

By this time the multitude was in confusion, 
and the occasion was forgotten in the excitement 
of the scene. 

“Arise, okl man,” said Soliman, in a gentle 
tone, afier the captive was unbound; “ arise, 
take some wine, and when thou art sufficiently 
refreshed withal, come near to me, and speak.” 

The venerable man arose, and in a voice 
tremulous with fear and emotion, said : 

“ Great prince, I am not athirst, neither need 
I refreshing ; I pray thee, hear first my story.” 

“Thy wish is granted, old man. Proceed at 
once, and I will patiently listen to thee,” was 
Soliman’s condescending response. 

The story of the captive run thus : 

“Tam the faithful servant of a noble master, 
who, like thee, proud prince, sitteth on a power- 
ful throne im the far North, and now, before the 
beautiful son of Oman, by the will of the great 
Being who hath in storm cast me shipwrecked, 
with one only companion, upon thy sheres, 
know then, that the king, whom for seventy and 
niné long years I have traly served, hath sent 
me with my beautiful danghter into exile in a 
distant island, and only the disaster of the mown- 
tainous floods hath prevented us frem reaching 
the land of our bondage. 

“ Tam one of the proud and ancient race of the 
Caucasians, and as thou mayest know, our 
daughters being fair an@ beautiful, are we 
sought out as the . prey of our oppressors for the 
gratification of their lustful hours and igneble 
wantonness. My daughter,—my own Ursula, 
was sought for, and 3 refused. She was the 
only companion of my declining age—the only 
solace of the few days I had to live. How then, 
could I part with her, and never see her beauty 
more? I did refuse the unjust suit of my soy- 
ereign, and he, in vengeance, wrenching frem 
me my princely fortune and titles, decreed the 
perpetual banishment of myself and my ne 
cent child, together with all our kinsmen, to the 
remotest line. They were sent away tothe more 
frozen regions ef the North—we to the more 
direful climes of the burning South. 

“Thus it was, that, pursuing our passage 
thither, and passing by your happy shores, a 
storm arose, dashing our frail baghela theyeon 
in pieces, whilst ourselves, overwhelmed with the 
raging waters, barely escaped with life, and we 
alone ; for all our comrades sank into the depths. 
of the sea. 

“And now, O gracious prince, though we have 
thy laws not purposely infringed, but have been 
made the sport of untimely storms, I pray thee, 
if atonement therefor be required, sacrifice me 
to thy vengeance, but spare the young and mno- 
cent daughter of mine—my beautiful Uraula, 
who now in terror waiteth beyond the walls 
surrounding this enchanted spot, to learn the 
fate of her aged father.” 

At the conclusion of this sad and moving 
narrative, the aged Circassian fell exhausted at 
the feet of the young sultan, who at once direct- 
ed him to be borne to a luxurious divan near, 
and given wine. Here he lay apparently in- 
sensible for a time, until at length, slowly reviv- 
ing, he half raised himself upon his side, saying, 
“Most noble Prince Soliman, for such I hear 
thy name to be, I pray thee, ere I be led away 
to execution, grant me once more to see Urzula, 
my child.” 

“ Be at ease, old man,” replied the prince, 
“thou art safe; no harm to thee shall come for 
the misfortunes which Allah hath brought spon 
thyself and daughter. But she shall be sam- 
moned instantly to thy side, for I perceive thou 
art weak, and must needs require her tender 
care.”” And, as an attendant was directed to 
bring the virgin captive thither, the father re- 
turned his thanks in looks more eloquent than 
language. 

Whilst these scenes were transpiring, the 
crowds had not ceased to move slowly by. 
Many a disappointed heart had been borne away 
beneath the gorgeous vestments of the beautiful 
maidens who had already left the — brilliant 
scenes of Love’s carnival, to yent their grief in 
silence and solitude. Yet were there other 
hosts who still remained unseen, eagerly press- 
ing their ambitious steps toward the great cen- 
tre of attraction, passing thereby to be seen no 


more. 
“Alas, alas,”’ thonght Soliman, as he now im- 
patiently witnessed the moving throng, whilst 
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waiting for the female captive, “I fear the vis- 
jons and songs of peris are only false, and al- 
lure but to overwhelm hope in despair.” 

At length Soliman discovered the messenger 
who had been despatched to introduce the old 
Circassian’s daughter, approaching in the diree- 
tion whence the prisoner had previously been 
brought. Nor will it be deemed surprising if 
the prince was now become invested with a 
feeling akin to anxiety, to behold one whose 
rare loveliness had been so prized by her native 
prince as to have been the fruitful cause of the 
banishment of herself and father. The conduc- 
tor continued to approach, with great difficulty, 
however, through the moving masses, with his 
beautiful charge, until both arrived within dis- 
tinct view of Soliman, when to his extravagant 
surprise and joy he beheld a being of most 
angelic form advancing, whose dazzling white- 
ness was but slightly revealed about the neck 
and bust, wearing, over her fair features and con- 
cealing all but the upper portion of a forchead 
of alabaster purity, a Masx ! 

“ Great Allah be praised!” shouted Soliman, 
with unrestrained voice ; ‘thou hast at length 
sent me an angel!” and pressed forward to meet 
the maiden, who timidly shrank from his in- 
tense gaze, as he knelt at her feet and clasped 
her trentbling hand, and pressed it to his 
heart. 

Soliman’s enthusiasm of joy knew no bounds, 
as he besought the fair object before whom he 
was prostrate, to remove the Mask that now con- 
cealed her lovely face. In vain the maiden 
pleaded that her country’s forms and her own re- 
ligion forbade so great an indelicacy as that of 
fevealing her features in so public a manner. 
But Soliman, unappeasable, would listen to no 
appeal, assuring her that she was now far beyond 
the reach of the laws of her own land, and that 
her religion, which might, perchance, be too 
rigid, could not come to great harm by yielding 
to his entreaties, and again tenderly pressed her, 
for his sake, to remove the Mask. At this earn- 
est request so tenderly conveyed, some echoing 
cord in the sensitive bosom of Urzula seemed to 
have been touched. Some magic spark of affin- 
ity of spirits must have reached her pure heart ; 
for she at once cast aside the envious appendage, 
and stood before the delighted gaze of Oman’s 
prince, the most dazzling object of loveliness 
upon which his eyes had ever rested. 

“Maiden,” said the prince, again clasping 
her fair hand, which, in his transport at beholding 
Urzula’s revealed beauty, had, for a moment fuall- 
en from his bosom, “Allah hath surely sent 
thee unto me. Come, let us advance to thy 
father, who waiteth but to behold thee ;” and he 
led the Circassian beauty before the astonished 
eyes of all the assemblage, into the pavilion, to 
her father, upon whose neck she fell in tears. 

“Aged man,” said Soliman, after the sobs of 
Ureula had te seme extent subsided, and her 
father somewhat recovered from the bewilder- 
ment into which he had been thrown by the un- 
expected events just narrated, “aged man, 
thou and thy dawghter have fulfilled in thy suf- 
ferings, the high behest of the great Ruler over 
all things, and from this moment thou hast thy 
freedom. Thy daughter, here, I offer one half 
of my dominions, over which, together with this 
heart, she may rule the queen withal ; for, from 
all the thousand beautiful daughters of Arabia 
who have this night come to my court, I cannot 
find one half as fair as she who hath hither come 
my captive. Dost thou yield thy daughter to 
be the queen of Oman, old man ?—speak, hesi- 
tate not, but speak.” 

The old Circassian, now more confused and 
astonished than before, hesitated for a moment, 
and then to the impatient words of the prince, 
replied : 

“ We came thy prisoners, noble lord, dispose 
of us in accordance with thy wisdom and 
pleasure.” 

“Dest thou then give thy free consent, or 
wouldst tou rather be with this lovely maiden, 
furthered on thy way to exile?” 

“Nay, nay, gracious prince, all shall be as 
thou desirest, if the maiden wills, for, from thy 
mild nature, I know thou wilt deal justly.” 

Then addressing his daughter, the old man 
said : 

“ Urzula, wilt thou abide in this fair clime the 
qucen of @man—the bride of Soliman ?” 

“J will obey thee, my father,” was the simple 
reply. 

“ Take her,” said the father; “take her, she 
is thine,” sighed the aged man with emotion, 
and again he sank upon the divan from which 
he had recently riscn, in a condition of ex- 
haustion. 

* * * * * 

That night, ere the full moon sunk beneath 
the Hesperian Ocean, the imperial city of Mus- 
cat resounded with the joyous peals of bells, the 
shouts of happy thousands, with swect music, 
and all the revelry of generous joy over the event 
of so much importance to them, as well as to 
their loved prince. 

it should not be forgotten that the philosopher 
Aphad, soon after the completion of the grand 
nuptial ceremony of the imperial pair, became 
Soliman’s chief councillor of state, whilst, al- 
though he narrated, as soon afterwards as was 
in any wise practicable, the improper conversa- 
tion of the three maidens whom we found fan- 
ning the sleeping prince, at the same time ex- 
alting the pure-hearted Shirza. Yet the prince 
said he was now too happy to render any being 
less so than they already were, and continued 
the former in their old employment, but advane- 
ed Shirza to an honorable position of a maiden 
of honer te Uraula. 

Soliman continued a truly noble and generous 
prince, and for centuries subsequent to his reign, 
his descendants, reviving his memory, and that 
of his beautiful bride, preserved the blood of 
Circassia in the veins of the Imaums of Muscat. | 
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A CHILD. 
0 thea bright thing, fresh from the hand of God, 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being! 
Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 
Tis ages since He made His youngest star, 
His hand was on thee as ‘twere yesterday. 
Thou later revelation! Silver stream, » 
Breaking with laughter from the lake divine, 
Whence all things flow! O bright and singing bird, 
What wilt thou be hereafter!—Alerander Smith. 


valley will speak like that no more. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





How beautiful is childhood, 
So full of witching grace; 
The lineaments of heaven 
Are stamped upon its face. 
And life’s bright, fairest roses 
Are strewn upon its way, 
Shedding around their fragrance, 
Dispelling cares away. 


How loving, too, is childhood ; 

It seems that in its heart 
. Love is planted deep and firm, 

Which forms of life a part. 

Affection deep and fervent, 
Does o’er its senses steal ; 

Childhood's love is such a love 
As only angels feel. 


And childhood is forgiving, 
For, though it should offend, 
A sunny smile, a joyous laugh, 
Brings anger to an end. 
No deep and lasting hatred 
Can find a place to rest; 
No malice ever reigns within 
Fair childhood’s happy breast. 


0, childhood, blessed ehildhood 
In virtues thou excel ; 
And innocence so witching, 
Shall in thee ever dwell. 
Confiding is thy nature, 
Forgiveness is thy pride; 
Love, love, is thy ambition, 
As down life’s stream we glide. 
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MAHALA. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

Tue evening was a beautiful one. A golden 
summer’s sun had disappeared in the far west, 
and the soft shades of twilight were falling over 
the handiwork of nature. A serene stillness pre- 
vailed, unbroken even by a passing breeze whis- 
pering its presence to the listening leaves. On 
the left in the distance, rolled the mighty waters 
of the Mohawk, giving beauty and grandeur to 
the diversified scenery. 

Years ago, when the river was broader and 
the falls more lofty, seated on a mossy bank, 
Mahala, an Indian maiden, alternately gazed at 
the sky and the different objects which surround- 
ed her. But although her eyes were fixed upon 
the blue, fleecy clouds, her thoughts were evi- 
dently upon other things; and the knit brow 
and compressed lip told that something had oc- 
curred which was not pleasant. 

Mahala was tall, graceful, just budding into 
womanhood, and, as may be surmised, had not 
failed to attract the attention of the young 
sachems. She was the daughter of the principal 
chief of her tribe, and this fact had its due 
weight with them. Her own sex envied her, and 
grew jealous, while the young men quarrelled 
with each other, as to who should possess the 
coveted treasure. 

But Mahala was not coquettish, as beauties 
usually are. She looked with favor upon one 
only; a young and brave chief who had distin- 
guished himself in war and other Indian pur- 
suits, but who, unfortunately, had not been select- 
ed by the father as a son-in-law. The old chief, 
thinking it unnecessary to consult the maiden, 
made his own choice, informed the favored one 
of his decision, and briefly signified to Mahala 
which way his wishes pointed. 

The old chief’s nature was stern and unyield- 
ing, and the latter had always feared more than 
loved him. Remonstrance she knew would be 
vain, and with a heavy heart she turned away 
and walked slowly towards the spot where we 
find her. She had heard the paternal command 
in silence, as became an Indian maiden, but her 
affections could not be controlled. She had ever 
entertained a strong aversion to Abankee, the 
warrior who had sued successfully for her hand, 
and was sure that he would fail to make her 
happy. 

After a time Mahala’s agitated thoughts be- 
came somewhat calmer. She was experiencing 
the soothing influence of the balmy and genial 
air, when the leaves rustled, the boughs parted, 
and a dark form stood before her. 

The maiden was silent, and patted her little 
moccasoned foot impatiently upon the ground. 

“Mahala is displeased at my coming,” said 
the intruder, after a pause. 

“Tcame hither to be alone,” replied the maiden, 
coldly. 

“And not to meet Big Cloud ?” rejoined Aban- 
kee, with a significant shrug of the shoulders. 

Mahala frowned. 

“Big Cloud is generous and he has a brave 
heart; he does not insult women or frighten 
children,” she said, unmoved by the haughty, al- 
most fierce glance he cast upon her. 

“Come, daughter of the valley,” added the 
chief, ina more conciliating tone, ‘let us be 
friends. Ihave good news; would you know 
it?” 

“My ears are open,” said the maiden, with 
cold dignity. 

“Mahala is to keep the lodge-fire of Abankee 
bright ; the old chief, her father, has said it.” 

The eagle eyes of the maiden sparkled as she 
sprang to her feet, and looked at the speaker 
with ineffable contempt. 

“You would take an unwilling wife! You 
would woo a maiden who loves not you, and 
never can !” 

“ Mahala speaks truth ; I would,” rejoined the 
Indian, his former haughtiness returning at this 
sudden burst of indignation. 

“A brave chief!’ she retorted, with a con- 
temptuous curl of the nether lip. 

“Two more suns, and the daughter of the 
Then Ab- 
ankee be master,” added the chicf, with a lower- 
ing and threatening visage. 

“The Good Spirit will not permit it!’ ex- 
claimed Mahala, with startling energy. 
would be alone !” she added, waving her hand 
majestically. 

The Indian looked at her intently for an in- 
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stant with an expression which made even the | 


dauntless maiden tremble, and then turning 
abruptly on his heel disappeared. 

Mahala felt relieved at his absence. What did 
that last glance portend? Did it threaten in- 
jury to herself, or her lover, or both ? She well 
knew that Abankee was of a cruel, revengefal 
disposition, and that he would not hesitate to 
sacrifice Big Cloud to his vengeance. He had 
more power than the latter,and would not fail to 
use it. Perhaps he imagined thatif his rival was 
out of the way, she would be induced to transfer 
her affections to him. 

The Indian girl had not meant to be severe, or 
provoke the slumbering fires of Abankee’s na- 
ture; but his insulting taunts and imperious 
bearing had so wrought upon her feelings, that 
she had spoken more plainly than she intended. 
The prospect of his anger and her father’s dis- 
pleasure filled her with much solicitude for the 
safety of Big Cloud. 

She was reflecting upon the conversation which 
had occurred, when she saw a figure advancing 
toward her from the direction of the river. Her 
heart told her who it was, and with sparkling 
eyes and fawn-like step she ran forward to meet 
him. 

The new comer possessed a fine figure, and 
his deportment was noble and dignified. He 
greeted her affectionately, as was his wont, and 
the maiden thought he had never appeared so 
handsome before. But she could not conceal 
from his practised eye that she was ill at ease ; 
the abstracted air and anxious look was suffi- 
cient to assure him all was not right. 

“Mahala is not happy to-night,” he said,taking 
her soft hand within his own, and looking earn- 
estly into her face. 

The Indian girl’s lip quivered with emotion, 
and she turned away her head to hide a tear. 

The chief looked troubled and pained. 

“The sorrows of the daughter of the valley 
are my sorrows, and her joys my joys; will she 
not speak, then ?” he added in a slightly re- 
proachful voice. 

“ Abankee has been here; he has used bitter 
words to gain the love of a maiden.” 

“Ha! Did he dare!” cried Big Cloud, sternly. 

“He dared,” resumed his companion, with 
emphasis. ‘Two suns more, he said, would 
make me his wife.” 

“ Does the old chief, your father, know of this?” 
demanded Big Cloud, abruptly. 

“ He has told me that Abankee must be my 
husband. He is stern and will not change. 
Does the warrior wonder that I am unhappy ?” 

The Indian pressed her hand in silence. He 
was viewing the subject at all points ; calculating 
with the red man’s precision, just how long be- 
fore Abankee’s schemes of revenge would begin 
to unfold themselves ; for the latter had deter- 
mined to dog his steps, waylay and slay him, he 
had not a doubt. 

Then his thoughts reverted to the loved one 
beside him. Forced by her father into a union 
most repugnant to her, obliged to hear the 
bitter taunts and revilings of the rejected lover, 
what happiness would life have in store for her ? 
It would be a degrading slavery, a hopeless 
bondage. 

“Mahala, do you love me ?” he said, after a 
pause. 

“ Does the grass love the rain, or the flowers 
the dew,” she replied, in a tone so earnest that it 
vouched for the truth of her words. 

“ Then we must fly together,’’ said the chief, 
firmly. 

“Whither ?”’ asked the maiden. 

Big Cloud pointed toward the river. 

“ A canoe lies concealed on the bank. Some- 
where we can find a spot to dwell in peace. Big 
Cloud will try to make the maidenhappy. Will 
she trust herself with him ?”’ 

Mahala stood for a moment without speaking ; 
then with a beautiful trust, laid her soft hand 
confidingly upon his shoulder, and simply said : 

“ Let us go.” 

Without another word, the lovers walked 
quickly in the direction the chief had pointed ; the 
canoe was launched, Mahala took her seat, and 
Big Cloud plied his paddles industriously. 

After a time the Indian girl touched his arm. 

“Ts not that a canoe?’ she asked, directing 
his attention to some object on the shore they had 
so recently left. 

“Tt is Abankee ! We are pursued ; we have 
been watched,” rejoined the chief, in some alarm. 
«Lie down in the canoe,” he added, “and they 
will think I am alone.” 

Mahala did as she was requested, and put up 
a prayer to the Great Spirit for assistance. 

The canoe on the bank was now in motion, 
and kept steadily on in the course the lovers were 
pursuing ; but it was more heavily freighted 
and could not be propelled so rapidly as their 
own. It was obvious, however, that the pursu- 
ers were inearnest, and that they had everything 
to dread. 

Big Cloud strained every nerve, and his trem- 


bling companion only regretted her inability to | 


assist him. One thing favored them; a curve 


in the river would, for some fifteen minutes, con- | 


ceal them from sight, when the chicf who had a 
purpose in view, hoped to successfully evade 
his enemies. Ina moment they were around 
the curve, their pursuers far behind ; but instead 
of paddling for the shore, Big Cloud turned his 
prow toward the cataract below. 

Like an arrow they sped down the swift cur- 
rent for a few moments, and then Mahala, by a 
sudden turn, was sensible that another direction 
had been taken. .So it was, and a few more vig- 
orous paddles brought them to the mouth of a 
cavern (then upon the water’s brink), when Big 
Cloud, taking the astonished but passive maiden 
in his arms, leaped ashore, drawing the light 
canoe after him. 

“We are safe!” he whispered, as he drew 
back to replace the bushes they had disturbed. 


“ Abankee may row as hardashe wishes!” And | 


the chief laughed triumphantly. 

Just at that moment the other canoe darted 
around the bend, and were evidently unable to 
account for the sudden disappearance of the 
fugitives. ‘They looked about hurriedly, and then 
paddled cautiously toward the falls, as if sure 
that the lovers had gone over together, in pre 


ference to their being overtaken and separated. 
Of course nothing more could be done, and 
they disappointedly turned their course home- 
ward. But how happened it that Big Cloud 
knew of this cavern, the rest of his people’ being 
ignorant of it? We will explain. 

One day while paddling about leisurely in the 
vicinity, thinking of Mahala, his rival, the old 
chief’s opposition, and what might ultimately 
result from it, his attention was attracted to the 
spot by seeing a small animal, of some species, 
abruptly’ disappear, while standing upon what 
appeared to be a solid rock. Prompted by curi- 
osity he went nearer, and was so successful as to 
discover an opening. 

He entered, and to his surprise found there 
was ample room for several persons within. He 
was satisfied that none of his people knew of its 
existence, and in an instant his mind caught at 
the idea that it might, at some time, prove of 
great benefit to him. Perhaps he included the 
maiden whom he loved ; but be that as it may, 
he privately conveyed there a number of nice 
skins, provisions, etc., in case an emergency 
might occur of this nature. 

As we have seen, his forethought was wise. 
He had not even forgotten the materials for fire, 
and a cheerful blaze soon made their retreat look 
comfortable. Mahala who had been shaking 
with fear and suspense, now felt reassured by the 
protestations of Big Cloud that danger was no 
longer to be apprehended, and looked about her 
with interest. 

As her eyes rested upon the skins, the mats, 
and the venison he had provided, including other 
things which affection had suggested, her heart 
overflowed with joy. The maiden wept; but 
they were not tears of regret. She would not 
have recalled her decision, had she been able to 
do so. She had given her heart unreservedly to 
Big Cloud, and she trusted implicitly. Among 
her people, the acceptance of the husband by the 
party most interested, constituted the only mar- 
riage ceremony, and in the sight of the Great 
Spirit she was his wife. 

Days passed away, and though Mahala pined 
a little for the fresh air and bright sunlight, she 
was happy in her love. In the night time the 
chief was able to leave the cavern,seek the western 
shore of the river, and return with whatever 
was needed. 

One night after an excursion of this kind, Big 
Cloud neglected to conceal the canoe, as usual, 
and Abankee, who was out hunting on the 
southern hills, saw the frail vessel. It wasa 
calm, clear evening, and the full moon shone so 
brightly he could not be mistaken in the outlines 
of the object. 

A thought flashed through the mind of the 
thwarted lover. The canoe was near the place 
where Big Cloud and his companion had so 
mysteriously vanished, and it might be that they 
were concealed somewhere in the vicinity. One 
idea suggested another, and not many minutes 
elapsed before Abankee was paddling over the 
placid river. 

With an arm as strong, and skill as accurate 
as his rival’s, he silently approached the mouth 
of the cave, and immediately recognized the 
canoe as Big Cloud’s. Not a doubt remained. 
His swarthy face lit up with savage joy as he an- 
ticipated the surprise he had in store for the un- 
conscious ones, who little dreamed of the danger 
that was pending over them. 

Abankee carefully scrutinized the blades of 
grass and straggling bushes that grew near, and 
satisfied himself that the entrance could easily be 
found ; but the politic chief knew that Big Cloud 
was a brave warrior and would fight to the last ; 
consequently he preferred to defer the attack 
until he could procure assistance, and place es- 
cape beyond possibility. 

Highly elated at the prospect of speedy ven- 
geance on the unfortunate lovers, A bankee return- 
ed to his people, and the next night re-visited 
the retreat of the fugitives. The canoe was not 
there. ‘The Indian secured his own, by a strong 
green withe, and noiselessly, with uplifted toma- 
hawk, felt about for the opening. ‘The uncloud- 
ed moon again facilitated his purpose, and after 
several trials, he succeded in his design. 

Meanwhile Big Cloud and the maiden were 
| sleeping soundly, while their advancing foe crept 
| stealthily toward them. An inadvertent step be- 
trayed his presence, however, the awakened 
chief was on his feet in aninstant, and springing 
aside, evaded a blow from Abankee’s tomahawk, 
and swinging his own fiercely, sent the latter 
reeling to the earth, before he could recover his 
advantage. In less time than we can record it, 
Big Cloud had seized the terrified Mahala, jump- 
ed into the canoe, cut the withe, and before Aban- 
kee had gained his feet and become conscious 
enough to utter the war-whoop, the boat was 
fairly in motion. 

With a terrible yell, the frustrated chief'rushed 
to the entrance and shouted to the braves in 
waiting to give chase. Having been so sure of 
| success, he had left them at some distance, and 
now six stalwort Indians were pulling hard to 
overtake the flying ones. 














Big Cloud glanced around a moment, and his 
stout heart failed him. 


Escape was entirely cut 
off in one direction, and in another death exhibited 
| itself in a terrible form. 


A frightful doom await- 
ed them ; death by the hatchet of a rival chief, 
or the waters of the rushing cataract. 

said Mahala, with 
“The waters are less fearful 
than a living death.” 


“ Let us perish together,” 
heroic calmness. 


Their choice was made, and in affectionate 
embrace, they sat and made the terrible leap. 

The frail vessel struck propitiously upon the 
boiling waters, and with its precious burden 
passed unharmed over the gulf below. 


Down 
the broad stream they glided, and far away, upon 
the margin of the lower lake, they loved and 
lived peacefully for many years, 


The awe-struck red men above who witnessed 
achievement, believed that Big 
Cloud and the maiden were under the special 
guidance of the Master of Life, and ever afterward 


this perilous 


invested the spot with a superstitious reverence. 





+ sa 


Before books can be rightly interpreted, a 
| knowledge of life and affairs is necessary.— 


Whipple. 





GRAIN, OR THE BREAD PLANT. 


Grain is the standard food of man. It is 
‘called the staff of life.. It is the produce of a 


ss, that peculiar kind of grass which is raised 
FF mes for his own uge, and which does not 
grow of itself ina wild state. The origin of 
wheat, barley, oats, rice, rye and maize is 
in poetical and mythological obscurity. Na- 
tions in general have ascribed their introduction to 
ial revelation, ps aa ar fe A . 

rahma bestowed. the gift of rice upon India. 
Isis first tnght air etcon mani 
Demeter introduced art of corn-growing 
Greece, and Ceres into Italy. The Peruvians 
and Mexicans had similar traditions 
maize ; and botanists have not 
any species of wild corn to j them in as- 
peo 9 that _ has — ——_ of 
cultivating in elevating the inferior a superi- 
or plant. Had corn ever grown wild in any 
of the world, or in any of the cal, 
should it not grow wild still? But though the 
subject has excited the curiosity and exercised 
the controversial talents of colenatl for three 
thousand years, they have never yet been able to 
demonstrate the fact of the origin of the culti 
grain from the uncultivated 

No wonder, then, that the Ristory of grain has 
been wrapped up in a ng’ b It looks like a 
Divine gift—like language itself, which is found 
amongst the lowest specime 
ity. Still it is a remarkable fact that it is only 
amongst civilized nations that is be 
found. The inhabitants of the South Sea Isl- 
ands live upon bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts; and 
the New Zealanders, till of late, had their only 
supply of farinaceous food from fern 
Amongst the deserts of Africa, where 
tion of the land is scarcely possible, 
pal food of the inhabitants is derived 
date-palm. The region o 
great arena of human civilization —Journal 


Commerce. 
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THE MILK TREE. 


In a narrative of Travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro, just published, Mr. Wallace describes 
‘an extraordi tree, called the milk tree, 
was one of the first wonders he saw near Para. 
The fruit is eatable, and full of a rich and very 
juicy pulp ; but “ stran; of all is the vegeta- 
le milk, which exudes in abundance when the 
—s — 2 “ov the consistence of 
ick cream, and, r av peculiar 
taste, could scarcely be di a from the 
genuine product of the cow. Mr. Leavens or- 
dered a man to tap some logs that had Jain nearly 
a month in the yard. He cut several notches 
in the bark with an axe, and in a ho 
sap was running out in great quantities. It was 
collected in a basin, diluted waa water strained, 
and brought up at tea-time and at fast next 
morning. ‘The peculiar flavor of the milk seem- 
ed rather to improve the quality of the tea, and 
give it as good a color _as rich cream ; in coffee 
it is equally good.” The milk is also used for 
glue, and it is said to be as durable as that made 
use of by carpenters.—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 


THE EXTINCT AMERICAN RACE. 


Amidst the plains of North America, some 
powerful nation, which has disappeared, con- 
structed circular, square, and octagonal fortifica- 
tions ; walls, 6000 toises in length ; tumuli, from 
700 to 800 feet in diameter, and 140 in 
height, sometimes round, sometimes with several 
stories, and containing thousands of skeletons. 
These skeletons -are the remains of men 
slender and more squat than the present inhabi- 
tants of those countries. On a vast space of 
ca at the Lower Orinoco, as well as on the 

nks of the Casiquiare, and between the sources 
of the Essequibo and the Rio Branco, there are 
rocks of granite covered with symbolic figures. 
These sculptures denote that the extinct 
tions belonged to nations different from those 
which now inhabit the same region.— Humboldt’s 


ravels. 
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BLUSHING. 


The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
So slightly tinged the maiden’s cheek, 
That you had said her hue was pale; 
But if she faced the summer 5 

Or spoke, or onne, quicker moved, 

Or heard the p: of those she loved, 
Or when of interest was expressed 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Rivalled the blush of rising day.— Scott. 








+ 


The philosophy which affects to teach us a 
contempt of money, does not run very deep.— 
Henry Taylor. 








GLEASON'’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., and V. of the Pic- 
ToRIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
| forming superb and most att ive parlor er in 
| the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
| Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in all 

parts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
| lages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
| views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 

















aud instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 
| Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
| and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
| exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
| and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
| and illustrations. 
| For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 8 vols., 
| $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
| contain views of every populous city in the known word, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merehant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
| Kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
8 printed on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beau- 
tiful type, presenting in its mechanical execution an cle- 
gant specimen of art. It contains fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving @ great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ANGEL GUARDIAN, 


BY MES. SARAH E. DAWES. 


A babe lay sleeping in quiet rest, 

Softly pillowed on its mother’s breast 
And o'er its brow so purely white, 

There beamed a ray of heaven's own light 
The mother gazed on her darling’s face, 
Where played so much of infant grace, 
And o'er her spirit there came a spell, 
And fast the burning teardrops fell. 


“ Sweet babe, sole link that since thy birth, 
Hath bound my widowed heart to earth, 
Methinks I see dark clouds of woe 
Brood o'er thy future path below.” 

* O, Father, hear the widow's prayer, 

And send some bright-winged angel fair, 
My boy’s frail bark to gently guide, 
In safety o'er this mortal tide.” 


And lo, a cloud all tinged with gold, 

Athwart the sky in splendor rolled ; 

And on this bright, celestial throne, 

An angel form all glorious shone. 

Ile wore a robe of snowy white, 

And round his brow a crown of light ; 

And spake with voice so sweetly clear, . 
That all the flowers bent low to hear. 


“T come, fair mother, at God's command, 
To give thy boy my guiding band; 
And early teach his lips to love 
The name that fills the courts above. 
And when he walks at evening hour, 
I'll speak of all that wondrous power 
That hung the starry orbs of night, 
And made thei glow with silver light. 


“ And when, perchance, across his soul, 
The waves of sin all darkly roll, 
I'll tell him how a Saviour died, 
And bid him in that bosom hide. 
And when the last dread hour shall come, 
T'll bear his spirit safely home ; 
Wouldst make thy boy my tender care? 
Religion is the name I bear.”’ 


The mother woke from that dream of bliss, 
And gave her boy a mother’s kiss; 

Her anxious fears for him were past. 

For gained was now the boon she asked. 
And grateful for the vision blest, 

To her yearning heart his form she pressed ; 
And with a deep, yet tearful joy, 

To that angel hand she gave her boy. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PIRATES OF CILICIA. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


[coxciupED.] 


CHAPTER III. 


The nocturnal stars marked the third watch ; 
the joyous sounds had insensibly died away. The 
torches had disappeared like the stars of a fete 
which satiety extinguishes one by one. Scarce- 
ly were heard still, in the depths of the most 
solitary anfractuosities, some isolated voices 
chanting Ionian songs, some modulations of 
the flute and the lyre borne by the night-wind. 
Very soon these sounds became extinct; one 
saw only the vacillating gleams of the forsaken 
fires, and heard only the hoarse murmur of the 
sea at measured intervals, like the powerful 
respiration of a giant. 

On board the ships the same obscurity and the 
same silence. The vessel of Isidore, the New 
Carthage, had not yet raised anchor. The oars 
were still, and the sailsfurled. The sailors were 
still reposing under their benches, the pilots 
asleep beside the double helm, and even the 
watchmen nodding in the maintop. But Isidore 
was prolonging his watch in the admiral’s cabin ; 
the Laconian archer to whom he had given the 
secret order before the commencement of the 
fete, had just reached the vessel. At sight of 
him, the Carthaginian hastily closed the door, 
and assured himself that they were alone. 

“Well,” asked he at last, lowering his voice, 
“did you go to the Roman tent?” 

“T went thither,” said the Lacedemonian, in 
the same tone. 

“And what did you do there ?” 

“According to your orders I waited behind 
the black-thorn trees till the lamps were lighted ; 
then I crept to the great gallery where I raised 

‘the curtain. A man was seated at the extrem- 
ity, with his head resting on a roll of papyrus.” 

“And you recognized Caesar?” 

* By his violet toga.” 

“ Then you bent your bow ?” 

* The two arrows launched at the same time 
pierced him beneath the shoulder; he uttered a 
feeble cry—he fell.” 

“And made no other movement ?” 

“He was dead.” 

The glance of the pirate sparkled with say- 
age joy. 

“At last,” murmured he, “ Mithra be praised ! 
There is one Roman the less, and his insolence 
has been punished.” ° 

But he suddenly paused to listen. A mur- 
mur seemed to issue from the waves at each side 
of his galley ; it was interrupted almost imme- 
diately by acry of command followed by the 
clashing of arms, groans, and the sound of hasty 
footsteps. 

At the same instant the door was violently 
pushed open and Julius appeared, bearing on 
his left arm the round buckler of the Velites, 
and inhis right hand a Spanish sword. He 
was accompanied by a band of captives still 
dragging the remnants of the chains which they 
had just broken. 

Deceived by the costume, the Laconian arch- 
er had struck the secretary of Casar, while the 
latter was profiting by a disguise to prepare the 
revolt of the prisoners. The disorder of the 
fete had permitted them to pillage the arsenal 
of the nautical camp, to seize the boats fastened 
to the shore, and to surprise, during the night, 
the vessel of Isidore. The latter had not time 
to place himself on the defensive ; at a sign from 

Cesar, he was thrown down and bound. 














Master of the Cilician galley, the Roman left | 


there a part of his band ; he sent its former crew 
on board the Didymus, and, passing himself into 
the Lotus with the pirates who had survived, he 
ordered the ships to set sail, and direct them- 
selves towards Jonia. 


| 
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As he set his foot on the Egyptian liburnus, 
Cwsar encountered Sextilius, who had been 
scized by the Roman captives and thus delivered 
in spite of himself. He burst into maledictions 
on this liberty so inopportunely recovered, and 
enumerated all that he had abandoned at Cora- 
cesium of furniture, slaves and money. After 
havimg amused himself an instant with the lam- 
entations of the avaricious praetor, Cesar left 
him to give Agrippa some instructions ; then he 
went to the Cilician prisoners. 

He found them pressing closely together, pale, 
silent and haggard, as wild beasts, whom the 
dogs are besieging in their dens. Around them 
were hovering the conquerors with javelins in 
hand, waiting only a signal to avenge the long 
sufferings of their captivity. 

Julius cast his eye over the group of prison- 
ers, till it rested on Isidore. The Carthaginian 
was in the last ranks, in the attitude of Ajax 
thundering. His body was upright, his head 
high, and his countenance threatening ; the glance 
of the Roman made his eye sparkle, then a bitter 
smile played on his lips. 

“Glory to the descendant of Quirinus,” said 
he, in a loud voice ; “ treason has made of him 
another Scipio.” 

“For that it would be necessary that you 
should be another Hannibal,” observed Casar, 
“and you are not even a Cacus. I have only 
wished to prove to you that the Roman knights 
do not speak lightly. Yesterday I promised you 
a place at the yard-arm of the Lotus; I come 
to-day to keep my promise.” 

“ You will act wisely, doubtless, valiant The- 
seus,”’ replied the pirate, ‘for I have in you the 
proof that to let an enemy live is to spare an 
asp.” 

“So I will show myself more prudent,” said 
Julius ; “but first, 1 must pay you a last debt, 
that I may not remain your debtor in anything. 
You have been my host, Isidore ; I will be yours. 
Rise then, for Agrippa is about to prepare the 
triclinium ; the guests are forewarned, and the 
consular place will be reserved for you.” 

At these words, he made a sign, and the 
bonds which fettered the pirate were loosened. 
Isidore shook his cramped limbs and cast around 
him a rapid glance, as if seeking a means of 
flight ; but he encountered the smile of the Ro- 
man ; a slight blush mounted to his cheek, and 
pride silenced the desire of safety. 

Cesar led the way to the great cabin of the 
Lotus. 

Although it was after the hour for the fourth 
repast, and that of the first had not yet arrived, 
Agrippa had given all the orders necessary for 
a great feast. The triclinium of the Egyptian 
liburnus, ornamented by the care of Lelius, 
was hung with Attalic stuffs, and furnished with 
beds of ivory, on the frames of which were carv- 
ed the ass of Silenus laden with wines and 
grapes. The coverings were of rich Babylonian 
tissue, representing the labors of the different 
seasons, and above the round table with a single 
foot, floated a curtain of purple caught up by 
cords of silk and gold. A little farther on were 
several shelves garnished with precious vases. 

Before entering, the shoes of the guests were 
taken off by a slave who washed their feet and 
hands. Isidore, clad in a white robe for the 
banquet, was conducted by Cesar to the middle 
bed, where he took the third place, and crowns 
were brought him. Agrippa excused himself 
for being unable to offer them of the myrtles or 
amaranths of Egypt, but only of scrapings of 
horn, imitating the violets of Tusculum. The 
Carthaginian was about to place his on his fore- 
head, when he stopped; his eyes fixed on the 
repositorium* had just recognized amid the 
flowers a skeleton of silver, whose grimacing 
gesture and terrific laugh seemed to be address- 
ed to himself. Caesar, who saw his hesitation, 
re-assured him with a sign of his head. 

“This image is not here for you, but for all 
the guests, Isidore,” said he gaily ; “it is the 
domestic divinity of sages; for it warns to enjoy, 
as the clepsydra warns to hasten.” 

And raising the cup towards the skeleton : 

“Receive then our thanks, O prudent coun- 
sellor,” added he ; “and accept thy part of this 
libation made to the Penates.” 

As he spoke thus, he let fall on the reposito- 
rium some drops of Chio, emptied the cup, then 
ordered the dice to be brought which were to de- 
cide the royalty of the feast. 

Isidore shook them first ; but fortune seemed 
to be against him ; he threw the dog ; the other 
guests by turns the chariot, Hercules or the vul- 
ture. Cvsar alone had the throw of Venus. 

‘“‘Erycina could do no more for her adopted 
son,”’ said the father of Plancia, in a flattering 
tone. 

‘“« Resign yourself then to accept me to-day for 
a master,” gaily replied the young patrician; 
“and as a first proof of submission, Sextilius, 
empty your cup as many times as, for one stips 
lent, you have been paid ten sesterces.” 

“Immortal gods! do you mean that he shall 
die ?” exclaimed Lelius, jestingly. 

“Alas,” said Sextilius, sighing, ‘“ youth is 
without pity for the unfortunate who aid it with 
their wealth.” 

“Do you hear that, Florus? the wolf com- 
plains of the cruelty of the sheep which he 
devours.” 

“The preetor is in the right,”’ replied Cesar ; 
“his species are our benefactors. My first hom- 
age is for the great gods ; but the second belongs 
to the fienerateurs, (usurers).” 

“Julius can laugh at the misery of others,” 
observed the father of Plancia; “he whose for- 
tune is such, if people speak the truth, that he 
has never been able to estimate it.”’ 

“People are mistaken, Sextilius,” replied 
the young man; “I have made the estimate, 
and can inform you within a few  stips. 
sess just four hundred and fifteen talents.” 

“Four hundred and fifteen talents,” repeated 
the praetor. 

“Of debts,” finished Casar, 

Sextilius looked at him with terrified stu- 
pefaction. 


I pos- 





* Waiter on which the dishes were placed. It was re- 
moved at each service to substitute for it another covered 
with new dishes, It was this which was called prima 
mensa, secunda mensa, tertia mensa. 





“But I am yet young,” continued Julius, 
“and hope to be able to double the sum. It is 
essential to my future success.” 

“ Do you speak seriously ?”’ asked Sextilius. 

“Do you not know,” resumed Cwsar, “ that, 
in order to arrive at high dignities, one must en- 
large the circle of his clients, find supports in 
the nobility and in the people? The money I 
borrow of the senators gains for me the friend- 
ship of the plebeians. You see that I play the 
usurer as well as yourself, worthy Sextilius, but 
with more boldness, and on a larger scale. You 
may become master of a few houses in the Cam- 
pus Martius, or some domains in Campania; 
while I may acquire kingdoms.” 

“But has Cwsar forgotten that it is at Rome 
that they are distributed? If he wishes to profit 
by the good will of the people and the senators, 
why not make his peace with Sylla, and seck to 
acquire the second place near him ?”’ 

The young Roman did not reply; but ad- 
dressing himself to the Carthaginian, who had 
until then listened in silence, he said : 

“Isidore doubtless remembers the old Egyp- 
tian pirate whom he showed me the other day 
near the mole of Coracesium ?” 

“I remember him,” replied the prisoner. 

“ His ship was a huge bark of willow, daubed 
with clay and pitch,” resumed Cesar; “ mats of 
papyrus served him for sails, and his crew num- 
bered only a few sailors.” 

“Yes,” said the Carthaginian ; “ but he com- 
manded then like a king.” 

“You have said it, Isidore,” exclaimed Ju- 
lius ; “‘ and because of that, I would rather be the 
old Egyptian pirate, absolute master of his ship, 
than the young consul, subject to the authority 
of Sylla.” 

All the guests looked at each other with as- 
tonishment. Isidore alone appeared to com- 
prehend him. 

“Ah, you feel then also that to remain second, 
is to play the part of a shadow,” exclaimed he; 
“the shadow never walks of itself; it floats be- 
fore or behind, always compelled to accompany. 
Well, like you, Cxsar, I have wished no master 
but my own will. 
earth; I have taken refuge in the waves.” 

“And you hope to found there a new Car- 
thage ?” asked Julius, causing the pirate’s cup 
to be filled. 

The latter emptied it at a single draught ; then 
warmed by the liquor of Lesbos, he exclaimed : 

“Tt is founded, Cesar.” 

“ What! that nest of fugitives and bandits,” 
objected the Roman, scornfully; “do you call 
a league of rapine a republic ?” 

“Have you forgotten the origin of Rome ?” 
replied the pirate. ‘We have fortified ports 
and arsenals in Cilicia, in Greece, in Egypt, in 
Syria. We have eight hundred vessels, manned 
by twenty thousand combatants. Involved in 
civil wars, Rome has not taken heed of what 
was passing on the sea, and the sea has created 
for her a rival.” 

“Let us drink then to the new queen of the 
waters,” said Casar; “and let us know when 
her sons re-ascend the Tiber to besiege the 
capitol.” 

‘Not the capitol alone, but all Italy,” replied 
Isidore, more and more animated by wine ; “ for 
very soon, thanks to our galleys, Rome will wait 
in vain for her supplies, and the people will have, 
like Midas, only gold for their feasts.”’ 

Julius started. 

“Ah, is that your project?” said he, more 
seriously ; “‘and you think that our arms cannot 
break this circle of famine ?” 

“If they were not occupied elsewhere, Casar. 
But while we attack Rome by sea, the king of 
Pontus will attack it from Asia. His ambas- 
sadors are even now going from kingdom 
to kingdom, sowing hatred to the Romans; 
we saw them a few days since, at Coracesium, 
and I was about myself to carry to Mithridates 
the response of the Cilicians.”’ 

Proud of the effect he had just produced, Isi- 
dore continued the avowal of his projects and his 
hopes. He had forgotten his captivity; he no 
longer remembered that this was to be his last 
night, and he prolonged his triumph boasting, 
without noticing that the festal torches had grown 
pale, and that the first rays of Aurora were glid- 
ing between the pillars of cedar. 

Julius, rousing from his reverie at last, looked 
towards the window of the triclinium, and saying, 
“Behold the day !” 

These words were for the pirate, like the 
pointed arrow which strikes the eagle inthe midst 
of the clouds. Suddenly arrested in his enthu- 
siasm, he fell from the summit of his dream to 
reality ; but almost immediately recovering him- 
self, he raised the cup which he still held half 
full, and said with a bitter smile : 

“Tt may be the day for Cesar; for Isidore, it 
is the night. To her therefore this last libation, 
to Death, her sister, this last offering.” 

He emptied the patera, took off the garland 
which adorned his brow, and with it crowned 
the skeleton. 

All the guests had left the table; the slaves 
brought their shoes, and they went on the deck 
of the galley. The East was inundated with 
flames which purpled the waves. The three 
ships, wafted by a fair wind, were advancing al- 
most '1aline, near enough to enable them to 
distingaish each other’s pilots and the oarsmen. 
At the foot of the mast of the Lotus, several 
sailors were grouped, holding the cords destined 
for the execution of the pirates. Isidore, who 
had retained the white robe of the feast, advanc- 
ed towards them with a firm step, and present- 
ing his neck to the fatal noose, exclaimed, ex- 
tending his hands towards the sun : 

“May Mithra watch over the Cilicians ; and 
that my hopes may be fulfilled, may he transfer 
my will with my breath into a heart more 
worthy.”’ 

“So,” said Cesar, looking at him, fixedly, 
“this plan of waragainst Rome was your work ?” 

“Yes, Julius,” replied the pirate, frankly. 

‘And if now chance should restore you to lib- 
erty, would you abandon the plot so laboriously 
commenced?” 

“TI would resume it as the weaver resumes his 
work, Julius, at the thread where I left it.” 

Cesar approached. 


Your race command the 





“Do so then, Isidore,” exclaimed he; “ carry 
out your bold projects—it shall not be said that 
Cesar killed your eaglets in the shell; let them 
take their flight, we shall find them again when 
they are grown.” 

At these words he made a sign which was re- 
peated by the pilot of the Lotus ; the three ships 
approached each other. Isidore and the friends 
of Cesar seemed equally surprised. The first 
looked at the young Roman with hesitation, for 
he could not believe it; the others with uneasi- 
ness, for they could not comprehend it; but 
Cwsar ordered that the pirates should be set at 
liberty, and caused them to enter with Isidore 
the Cilician galley. He afterwards turned to 
Sextilius, and pointing to the Didymus, said : 

“T promised you a compensation, honest 
pretor; all the spoils of the corsairs have been 
transported on board the Bithynian vessel; I 
give them to you. Take possession, and set 
sail for Italy. Your innocence is henceforth cer- 
tain, for you carry with you enough to buy the 
people and the senate.” 

The two galleys quickly set sail, and while 
his friends, motionless and mute with astonish- 
ment, watched them as they receded, Casar re- 
sumed aloud : 

“You see, the wind is equally favorable to 
them; the one goes to fortune, the other to 
combat.” 

“And where will you take us?” asked Lelins. 

The young Roman raised his head, and _ re- 
covering his air of careless levity, replied : 

“We, Lelius, will go to Rhodes to hear the 
lessons of the philosopher Apollonius.” 

“When war is about to be kindled every- 


where,” exclaimed Lelius ; “and what shall we _ 


learn of him ?” 

Cesar looked at him and replied : 

“To wait.” 

The subsequent career of Caesar may be learn- 
ed at length from history. After having studied 
at Rhodes with Apollonius, who taught rhetoric 
there with great reputation, he returned to Rome, 
the power of Sylla being then on the decline. 
He was made pretor, and afterwards the gov- 
ernment of Spain was allotted to him. Having 
distinguished himself as a general in Britain 
and Gaul, he marched towards Rome, and re- 
duced Italy in sixty days without shedding a 
drop of blood. Afier having filled the offices of 
dictator and consul, he was at last assassinated 
by Brutus in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

Of the final fate of the pirates of Cilicia, 
Plutarch gives the following account : 

“ Their power extended over the whole Tus- 
can sea, so that the Romans found their trade 
and navigation entirely cut off. The conse- 
quence of which was, that their markets were not 
supplied, and they had reason to apprehend a 
famine. This, at last put them upon sending 
Pompey to clear the sea of pirates. Stationing 
his fleets in all quarters, he enclosed the pirates 
as it were in a net, took great numbers of them 
and brought them into harbor. Still, however, 
the most powerful part of these corsairs remain- 
ed, who sent their families, treasures, and all 
useless hands, into castles and fortified towns 
upon Mt. Taurus. They then manned their 
ships and waited for Pompey at Coracesium. A 
battle ensued, and the pirates were defeated ; 
after which they retired into the port. But they 
had not been long besieged, before they capitu- 
lated, and surrendered themselves, together with 
the cities and islands which they had conquered 
and fortified. Thus the war was finished. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TO MAGGIE. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





Those parting words yet linger round, 

And softly whisper in my ear: 
‘* Forget the past, its happy scenes, 

But ne'er forget the parting tear.” 

Alas—I could not, though I would, 
Dispel each thought that hourly grew 

From out kind words, at parting given ; 
Ere was heard the last adieu. 


Though sorrow now may bind the heart 
That once beat in responsive tone ; 
On memory’s page may yet be traced 
Each act of kindness I have known. 
Then let the joys of other years, 
Oft shared together—still remembered be ; 
And ask me rather to forget 
The tear, thus shed, alone for me. 


> 


A WORD ON COUGHING. 


A simple incident which occurred during my 
first morning attendance at Dr. M’Crie’s chapel 
strongly impressed me withhis sagacity. There 
was a great deal of coughing in the place, the 
effects of a recent change of weather; and the 
doctor,, whose voice was not a strong one, and 
who seemed somewhat annoyed by the interrup- 
tions, stopping suddenly in his argument, made 
adead pause. When people are taken greatly by 
surprise, they cease to cough—a circumstance on 
which he had evidently calculated. Every eye 
was now turned towards him, and for a minute 
so dead was the silence one might have heard a 
pin drop. 

“T see, my friends,” said the doctor, resuming 
with a suppressed smile—I see you can be all 
quiet enough when I am quiet.” 

There was not a little strategy in the rebuke ; 











Iester's Picnic. 





Not long since a certain noble rin York- 
shire, who is fond of boastin his Norman 
descent, thus addressed one of his tenants, who 
he thought was not speaking to him with proper 
respect : . 

“Do re know that my ancestors came over 
with William the Conqueror ?” 

“And mayhap,” retorted the sturdy Saxon, 
nothing daunted, “they found mine here when 
they came !” 

he noble lord felt that he had the worst of 
it—thas the Norman had come off second best 
in the first round with the Saxon. 

“Grandfather,” said a saucy little boy, the 
other day, “ how old are you ?” 

The old gentleman who had been a soldier, 
and was much under the ordinary size, took the 
child beneath his knees, and said : 

“‘My dear boy, I am nimety-five years old, but 
why do you ask ¢” 

The little fellow, with all the importance of a 
Napoleon, replied : 

“ Well, it appears to me you are remarkably 
small of your age.” 


Edwin, about eight years of age, was looking 
through the window, on a.very dark night, and 
seemed for a long time absorbed in philosophical 
speculation. 

At last, turning to his father, he asked : 

“What is dark?” meaning of course dark- 
ness, 

His father wished to know his idea of it first ; 
and the boy said that he thought it was “little, 
fine, black fuzz.” 


Punch proves the impossibility of an inhabit- 
ant of the earth ever reaching the sun. Suppos- 
ing a railway to the sun possible, it would take 
five hundred and fourteen years to accomplish 
the journey ; but it has been shown that every 
soul in train would have perished in two 
hundred and twenty-eight years the chances 
of accident: consequently, no individual could 
ever reach the sun. 


A merehant in this city suddenly entered his 
counting-house the other day, and found one of 
his clerks rearing a large book in the air, with 
the end resting on his chin. 

“Why aint you at work, Jolin ?” he asked. 

“Tam, sir,” replied the clerk. 

“ You are! at what work?” 

“ Balancing the ledger, sir.” 

At a late convention in New Hampshire, one 
of the speakers illustrated his point by the fol- 
lowing capital story, concerning a pious old lady 
who couldn’t get the ran of a certain hymn in 
which Canaan and Jordan were spoken of. But 
she could well remember it read : 


“So to the Jews old ——something stood ! 
While ——something rolled between !’’ 


The horse that was goaded with “the spur of 
the moment,” in ascending “ the hill of time,” 
having been employed in conveying ‘ moon- 
beams of silver ” from the “ mines of thought,” 
was “caught in the attempt,”’ and seriously in- 
jured, while his driver was struck blind with the 
“brilliancy of the idea.” 


It pea become the fashion lately to present 
testimonials for almost every conceivable virtue, 
we propose that a gold medal should be awarded 
to that person who can drink a cup of coffee at 
a railway station, in the given time, without 
scalding his throat or getting out of temper.— 
Diogenes. 


At Washington, the other day, a trial was 
made of the “Patent Deceptive Hen’s Nest,” 
a fine hen was placed thereon, and unfortunately 
forgotten till next day, when nothing but her 
bill, claws, and a few feathers, was found,—she 
had laid herself to death, and in the machine 
was half a bushel of eggs. 


PARARADAAFZARAAAARAN 
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A man died of apoplexy, the other day, at 
Michigan. The next morning the coroner held 
an inquest, when the following verdict was re- 
turned: “‘ Died from the visitation of one beef 
steak, eight cold potatoes, and a fried pic.” 


| Sensible jury, that. 


faces at you. 


If you want to mad a girl who is vain of her 
beauty, tell her- you went to a party last night, 
and was introduced to Miss , the handsom- 
est girl you ever saw in your life. The moment 
your back is turned, she will commence making 

That’s so—try it. 

* When we are told,” says Mr. Doran, in the 
current number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
“that Ariadne, abandoned by Theseus, was con- 
soled by Bacchus, nothing more, I think, is 
meant, than that the lady dried her tears and 
took to drinking.” 





Punch thinks the importation of threshing 
machines into England needless, considering the 
great number of strong threshing machines they 
have already of home-make, in shape of brute 
husbands. 
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| so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 


and as coughing lies a good deal more under the | 


influence of the will than most coughers sup- | 


pose, such was its effect, that during the rest of 
the day there was nota tithe of the previous 
coughing.—Hugh Miller’s Autobiography. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE OLD RANGER. 


The following anecdote is told of Governor 
Reynolds, whom they call the “ Old Ranger ”’ in 
Illinois, when for the first time in his life he 
visited the sea-board as a representative to Con- 
gress fromthe back settlements. Upon reaching 
Baltimore, the Governor rose early in the morn- 
ing and paid a visit to the shipping at the docks, 
when the tide was full, and again at noon, when it 
was at ebb—not satisfied with the sudden change 
that had taken place, again in the evening, when 
the tide was in. Heretofore he had resolved to 
keep everything to himself, and go in pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, on his own hook— 
but now his astonishment broke over its bounds, 
and as he returned to the hotel the old Ranger 
remarked that ‘ this was the curioustest country 
he ever seed in his life—two freshets in one day— 
and narry drop of rain.’’—Chicago Journal. 

—-—_——_ — ¢wr ee) 

Stagnation is something worse than death. It 

is corruption also.— W. G. Simms. 
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